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CHAPTER XXVII. 


A SECRET AND A SIGNET RING, 


| gpesetes RAVEN, admitted at last to Daylight Villa, within the 
doors of which the “Oriental Mystery” at present abode, 
followed the girl into the dreary and darkened little parlour. 
Scarcely was he seated, before the ‘‘ Oriental Mystery” entered. 


It certainly seemed her pleasure to remain a mystery. Frank saw 
before him a tall woman of a massive figure, who advanced into the 
room with a noiseless, gliding step. He could distinguish little more, 
for on her head she wore a large veil of coarse black lace, whose heavy 
edge fell about her face so closely that her eyes only glittered through 
it, and nothing of her visage was seen, except the nose and the thin, 
but large and loose, lips. Still, she reminded him of somebody or 
something. 

She spoke no greeting. She crossed the room in silence, and seated 
herself in an arm-chair which stood about four feet from Frank. 

‘You are come,” she said then, in alow, deep voice. “I thought 
you would.” 

“ What can you know of me?” asked Frank, who felt aware that 
his pulse beat a little heavily. 

‘What do you know of yourself ?” she returned, in the same tone. 
“ Shall we call you Frank Raven, of Ravenscourt? That is what 
your friends call you, you know.” 

“ What do you mean?” he inquired. It struck him that perhaps 
she had reason to expect two strange visitors that morning, and was 
employing a little ruse to find out which of the two was before her. 

“‘ What I say,” she answered, coolly. ‘‘ Look into your own heart. 
What does that say ? It doesn’t deceive you. What it says is true.” 

“ But this is gibberish,” retorted Frank. “It may mean anything 
or nothing. You cannot expect me to believe it has any meaning.” 
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Could it be that some genuine emotion thrilled the woman as she 
sat before him, or was she only enacting the rdle of her craft? It 
seemed to Frank as if something like a sob ran through her. 

** You have never known a mother’s love,” she said, in a whisper. 
“Poor little mite! in your silks and velvets !” 

“You are wrong,” said loyal Frank. His inmost heart echoed 
back her words, but he chose to think she meant him to understand 
that she believed his mother to be dead. 

“‘ Have you, then, ever known a mother’s love ?” she asked sharply, 
with a stern emphasis on the question. ‘You need not answer— 
except to yourself.” 

And Frank was silent. ‘What else do you wish to say to me?” 
he asked, coldly. 

“‘T see the house where you have lived all your life until recently,” 
she resumed. “It is a great house, standing among ancient trees ; 
and it is full of servants who think there is nobody in the world like 
you Ravens. I see the Squire who is dead but lately. I see you 
toddling after him, and he taking you up and kissing you. I see 
you with him when you get on to be a growing lad. He might 
scold you sometimes—he always loved you.” 

Frank put a stern restraint upon himself. He would ask her no 
question, but he looked at her earnestly. How did she know all 
these things? She spoke with an assumption of power, as though 
her knowledge were unlimited. Was it possible she would have 
aught to say about his father’s strange will? She went on: 

*T can tell you about some of your servants—those who have 
been long with you, and whose lives have grown to be almost as a 
part of the family. There is an old white-haired man-servant, whom 
the dead Squire liked and trusted. There is a woman-servant, whose 
heart is very warm and kind—but I don’t think she cares much for 
Mrs. Raven. Then there is a little old woman about the house— 
stay, is she altogether a servant ?” 

Frank had set his mind against answering questions. ‘Say what 
you think yourself,” was his only reply. 

‘Well, I think she was a servant once,” rejoined the woman; “a 
superior servant. She is not a sweet-looking person—nor always 
sweet-tempered. She was very fond of the late Squire, and she is 
very fond of you. I see her—I see her—watching you—always 
watching you. It is the morning of your going away—stay. Yes, 
I see her standing in your room; she is handing you a news- 
paper: ‘ 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Frank, at last startled from his re- 
serve by the recollection of that morning, the one of his departure 
from Ravenscourt; when Charity Hale had come. into his’ room 
with the county newspaper. Certain facts concerning the house- 
hold might be patent to a wide public, but how could a little 
private scene like that become known ? 
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“¢ Ay,” said the woman, with a sudden change of manner; quite 
different from that which she had hitherto shown. “That stirs 
you, does it ?” 

“Of course I am puzzled to imagine how you can know these 
things,” acknowledged Frank. 

** Ah, you perceive I do know things, then! Do you wish me 
to go on and tell you all I know?” 

“IT suppose you had best tell me what it was that made you 
wish to see me,” answered Frank. 

“Shall I tell you who it is that will be your wife?” she asked. 

Frank was sorely vexed that he could not keep a tell-tale red 
flush from mounting to the very roots of his hair. A curious self- 
consciousness was stirring his heart. 

“You are not able to tell me that,” he rejoined. ‘ Probably I 
shall never have a wife.” 

The woman laughed faintly. ‘You young men all say that. 
Especially when your heart tells you who it is you would like to have.” 

What should he do? He hated to think that by his means— 
throughhis being there—Alice Cleare should be commented upon by 
this obscure and crafty woman. How could he stop it? He sat in 
silence, inwardly writhing. 

“I see her. She is tall and slim”—and Frank had very neasiy 
burst in here with the interruption, She is not tall. ‘There is gold 
‘in her hair. It is like the old red gold that frames the miniatures, which 
I see hanging in an oak cabinet in Ravenscourt. Her initials , 

‘You are talking nonsense,” interrupted Frank : ‘‘ and it is non- 
sense which I do not like, because it seems almost like an insult 
to ” 

*‘ The initials of her name are an E. and an A.” ently continued 
the woman. 

“‘ Eh—what ?” exclaimed Frank, taken by surprise, as he perceived 
it was not Alice Cleare. 

“You do know one whose initials are E. and A. Ay, I pez- 
ceive so. And there is your wife that is to be.” 

“You are entirely wrong,” spoke Frank, hotly. 

“AmI? You know what you know: but you do not know all, 
There is a threatening ghost that walks in the grounds at Ravens- 
court—that does not matter much, there are ghosts walking about 
most grand houses, if people’s eyes are open to see them. The young 
lady with the gold in her hair can lay that ghost for you: and you, 
and for that reason, will marry her.” 

Frank’s mind was in a state of bewilderment. 

“And when you have married her the ghost will cease -to 
walk in Raven Park, and that strange old woman in the court- 
corridors will be at rest, and even Mrs. Raven”—and here there was 
a drawl as of-contempt in her voice—‘“ may learn to love you!” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” stammered Frank : 
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but there was sufficient method in her vaticinations to make his ears 
tingle as he heard them. ‘And I don’t believe you know yourself,” 
he added, bluntly, pricking up his scattered wits. 

The woman laughed. It sounded to Frank a cruel, defiant, 
ironical laugh. She rose up. Frank also sprang to his feet. 

‘“‘T have told you nothing but nonsense, you say! Beware that 
you do not, in your foolhardiness, make an enemy of one who knows 
what I know—what I can tell you !” 

A hundred ideas chased each other through Frank Raven’s mind. 
Did she hope to extort money? Was she going mad ?—it was not 
unlikely that a perverted mind such as hers, should suddenly lose its 
balance, he thought. 

“* Nobody knows anything of me which they are not free to 
proclaim to the whole world,” he said to her steadily. 

“ You are brave, young man,” she answered “ brave, because you 
think your secret is safe in your own breast. For it is a secret which 
you may well say nobody has ever told you.” 

*T don’t understand you in the least,” declared Frank. “I have 
no secret.” And he must have been a very good actor if he could 
have spoken an untruth so truthfully. Still this woman did not 
appear to believe him. 

“Then I will speak out to you,” she suddenly said, almost fiercely, 
“and you will wish you had heard and heeded me, without forcing 
me to that. There are truths which must be known to our innermost 
hearts, but which should never be breathed aloud. You are not the 
late Squire Henry Raven’s son: you are not the son of Mrs. 
Raven.” 

Frank stood before her as one petrified. For the first time, she 
began to believe in his assertion of utter unconsciousness concerning 
the revelation she had to make. Her words seemed to have stunned 
him like an unexpected blow. 

“There!” she said, in a strangely subdued tone, “you would 
fhave it out. I could not help it. It is not my fault.” 

“How dare you say this?” he burst forth, ‘Have you no 
thought of the evil you would do—of the wrong inflict by such 
~words? But, pardon me for saying you have convicted yourself, 
‘for if you know one truth, you should know all. Your belief that 
J knew this already is false; it serves to show how little I need 
trouble myself about the rest.” 

“ Yet tt does trouble you,” she answered, in a low voice. 

“Yes, it does trouble me,” he said, turning upon her with a vehe- 
dmence so sharp that she actually started. ‘ An evil thought—an evil 
suggestion—is always troublesome. It may not be dangerous; it 
may be scarcely harmful, but it disturbs the spirit.” 

“Most evil things do that. Nevertheless, we must sometimes 
encounter them. My motive was only good,” she continued, gazing 
at Frank strangely, her tone almost a humble one, as though some 
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doubt were swaying her. “I have not told you a lie—but the very 
truth, whether you knew it before or not.” 

“You declared positively that I did know it; and what you say 
now may be as true as that declaration was.” 

‘I thought you must know it; I thought you could not fail to 
know it. Go back to whence you came, and ask Mrs. Raven if she 
believes you to be her son.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” he answered, indignantly. ‘ My 
mother is sad and solitary enough, without being annoyed with 
absurdities such as these.” 

The woman drew herself back. He thought she looked strangely 
like a serpent going to spring. The resemblance grew stronger, 
as her next words came from between her teeth with a hiss. 

“Did the late Squire Henry Raven make such provision for 
you as a favourite son might have expected?” 

That blow told. Frank for the moment lost the reserve he had 
hitherto maintained. ‘The will my father made was natural 
enough,” he said. ‘He simply trusted me to my mother during her 
lifetime.” 

The woman came a step nearer to him. “Suppose,” she whispered, 
“suppose that he had reason to hope that long before Mrs. Raven’s 
death you would have taken the advice I have given you to-day ?— 
the advice about your wife that is to be? That will was dated very 
shortly before he died— is it not so?” 

“That is true,” admitted Frank. 

“Tf he could have spoken to you between the making of that will 
and his death, how do you know what he might have told you? or 
what he might have bidden you to do?” she asked, in the same 
strange, low, yet clearly-audible voice which somehow seemed to 
make Frank’s flesh creep. 

“He is speaking to you zow,” she went on solemnly. ‘You will 
not heed me: so he shows himself to me, and bids me describe him 
to you. He is standing at your right side now. He is a tall man, 
with a pleasant, country face and iron-grey hair. He—yes, he has 
an imperfection in one front tooth. He puts his left hand on your 
right shoulder : he wears 2. ring—a large cornelian stone in a heavy 
gold setting. It has a figure engraved on it. He holds it so that I 
can see it. It is a woman, a sort of goddess, with a horn of plenty 
in her hand. Hist! He lets it fall. What was that sound?” 

Frank started. Something had undoubtedly fallen with a chink 
against the leg of a chair. In the shadowy light and with swimming 
head, he stooped to grope for it. There it was: his dead father’s 
ring! There was no mistaking that familiar jewel—an ancient heir- 
loom—which he had played with as a baby, and had sometimes been 
let take off his father’s finger to put for a minute on his own during 
his boyhood. 

Nothing within the range of Frank’s imagination could have struck 
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him with a sense of horror so ghastly as this—the sight, the touch of 
that ring, with its homely, happy memories. 

‘“* How did this come here ?” he gasped. 

‘“ How should I know?” the woman returned ; and she was bend- 
ing forward to look at the ring as curiously as he. ‘I was but de- 
scribing what I saw with the second sight. Do you know the ring? 
It seems to be the one I have just seen on the late Squire Raven’s 
finger.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, almost reluctantly, ‘it is the one my father 
always wore.” 

He pressed his hand upon his perplexed brow. What could the 
mystery be? He knew that Leonard had had charge of it since his 
father’s death, but where it had been kept he did not know. Leonard 
had placed it on his own finger, as of right; but it was too large, it 
fell off, and so he did not wear it. 

“Don’t you believe me now? And won’t you heed me?” she 
demanded. 

“It only makes it all the more strange—more mysterious,” he an- 
swered ; “it does not follow that it is more truthful. Who are’ you? 
Where do you come from?” 

“Is not my message enough?” she asked. ‘What need have 
you to think of the messenger?” 

“‘ The greatest need,” he replied promptly. ‘If I could find out 
who you are, I might discover how you get your knowledge of our 
affairs. For when you tried to penetrate farther than external facts 
with me, you failed. You were quite wrong in your guess about my 
knowing any secret.” 

“As you please. I was not wrong about E. A.,” she added 
quickly. ‘Your father beckons to her. He wants you to stand 
side by side—hand in hand. If you do not 4 

“What has my father to do with it?” 

“T cannot say. Ifyou ° 

“You have just said he was not my father.” 

“Tf you do not comply with his wishes, there will be trouble and 
scandal and disgrace; and perhaps wrong will triumph and right go 
to the wall. If you do, all will be peace and quietness—peace and 
quietness.” 

“Good can never come by doing harm,” said Frank. ‘I judge 
of your message by what it would enjoin on me. A man can never 
do a meaner thing than marry a woman he does not love.” 

You can but obey.” 

“‘ Never,” said Frank, calmly. ‘To him, my dead father, I could 
only say what I should have said to my father living—that not even 
for his sake could I play the traitor to my own heart—my own soul.” 

The next moment he felt angry with himself for speaking so under 
such circumstances, and to such a woman as this must be. He took 
out his purse. 
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‘Some relatives of mine who had an interview with you the other 
day parted from you in your debt,” he said, coldly. ‘I presume I also 
owe you something for our conversation to-day. Do you consider that I 
ought to pay for the advertisement you inserted in the newspaper, 
urging that your message to me should be delivered? Please to name 
what sum will satisfy you.” 

“‘T will not take one farthing,” she said, in a tone as chilly as his 
own. “Neither from them nor from you. Rely upon that.” 

“Pardon me if I do not thank you,” answered Frank. ‘I would 
prefer to pay you.” 

She turned her face full upon him. Her eyes glittered under the 
heavy black veil. ‘And I prefer the account between us to stand 
open,” she said, smiting her hand on the back of a chair as she spoke. 

“That is what I feel your conduct means,” said Frank, with as 
much composure as he couldcommand. ‘And I prefer not to keep 
open accounts. I think we have no more to say to each other. But 
it must be discovered who you are and where you come from, and I 
shall try my best at it. Good morning, madam.” 

“Stop,” she cried. ‘‘ Go back to the house you came from, Frank 
Raven, that of Mr. Connell, and go alone into the drawing-room. 
Against the wall, between the windows, stands a little table. On it are 
two china jars, or vases, containing pots with flowers growing in 
them. The flowers are, I think, geraniums, and the vases are alike, 
only one has a green rim and the other a blue one. ‘Take. up the 
blue one, remove the flower, and under the earth you will find a 
sealed envelope. It and its contents are for you.” 

‘What are the contents ? ” 

“That you will soon see. If they do not convince you that they 
come from a friend, from one to whom your welfare is worth some- 
thing, and whose advice is not cheaply given, then nothing else will, 
and you must go to your doom. Beware! I say it to you for the 
second time. You stand to-day where two roads branch off, roads 
that are not likely to meet again. Take heed which you choose, if 
you care that the future should be well with you. And. now go, for 
I can do no more.” 

Frank slightly bowed his head, cast back a parting glance at the 
strange figure standing motionless in the gloom, and obeyed. Halting 
on the doorstep, he considered what he should do next. The woman 
would no doubt understand that he meant to institute an inquiry. 
Perhaps his declaration’ had been over-candid—but Frank liked to 
be open in all he did. Not even an enemy would be taken an unfair 
advantage of. 

Did he expect to find anything in the china pot in Mrs. Connell’s 
drawing-room? He did not know. After that incident of the ring, 
he was prepared for any marvel. That ring—that ring! He had 
placed it on his finger unhindered by the woman. But for that ring, 
he should already, in the open sunshine and fresh air, have begun 
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to think of the whole affair as a common mystification and humbug, 
But this testified to a real mystery. 

Frank glanced at his watch. A train would be leaving Coltburn 
Station in less than half an hour. There would not depart another 
till nearly three hours later. This woman must be very rapid in 
her movements if she could take flight so readily, but such a contin- 
gency must be provided against—and his mind was made up. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WITH THE DETECTIVES. 


Frank Raven moved off the doorstep and walked quickly towards 
the police station. He had noticed it when with Philip the previous 
day. He wanted the services of a detective to watch the departing 
train and Daylight Villa. . 

He was shown into a bare room, and did not wait for two minutes. 
His card, on which he had scribbled “urgent,” and which bore 
“Ravenscourt, Hants,” engraved on the corner, brought two efficient 
officers into his presence immediately. 

Probably Frank seemed a little haughty in his awkwardness and 
his haste. But if so, it did not repel those two experienced men. 
They glanced at each other the moment they saw Frank, silently, as 
it were, exchanging thoughts. This would be a good case of some 
sort. It was no frivolous “fast” business which had brought to them 
this young aristocrat, with his open brow and clear eyes. Frank 
remembered the speedily-departing train, and lost no time in intro- 
ducing the business, and strove to be as brief and lucid as he could. 

There was one officer who spoke, and one officer who watched. 
Both had note-books. 

“There is a woman in this town calling herself the ‘ Oriental 
Mystery,’” began Frank. ‘ Have you heard of her?” 

“ Certainly, certainly : her placards are on all the walls.” 

‘She stays at Daylight Villa,” added Frank. 

“Yes, yes,” returned the speaking officer, as though all this were 
superfluous ; “she gives that address.” 

“T think it exceedingly likely that she may make a speedy flight 
by the next train,” said Frank; “if so, I want it to be ascertained 
where she goes.” 

The officer did not seem quite so attentive to this as he had been 
to the preceding remarks; but he gave a slight inclination of the 
head, to signify that he had heard. Then he turned to his com- 
panion and said a few rapid words, in the cursory tone in which one 
inquires whether a fire is being kept up, or gives any similar trifling 
direction. The silent officer crossed the room, opened a door and 
disappeared for a few seconds. He came back, still in silence. 
Frank heard footsteps pass down the passage outside, even while he 
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repeated the request—the urgency of which he feared had not been 
fully comprehended. 

“Yes, yes,” repeated the officer, “‘ that can be easilydone. But of 
what do you suspect her, or accuse her? Of course we must know 
that ; or, as you may be aware, we should have no right to proceed.” 

‘“* Well, she—she is certainly a fortune-teller,” observed Frank, who 
suddenly found himself rather at a loss. ‘I have just been to her.” 

The officer smiled. ‘ What did she do?” he inquired. 

‘She professed to describe the dead ; and she detailed particulars 
of my past and present history,” explained Frank. 

“Good,” said the officer, writing. ‘‘ And she demanded money for 
this, as a matter of course ?” 

“No,” dissented Frank, “‘she demanded none ; she even refused 
it when I offered it to her.” 

The officer put down his book. ‘Then I don’t see what we can 
do for you, if this was all. Do you, Mr. Cran?” he asked, turning 
to his colleague. ‘‘ People may tell any fabulous tales they please, if 
they do it simply for the love of the thing.” 

“Perhaps this was not all?” gruffly spoke Mr. Cran. If it had 
been all, neither of them saw why the young man should come to 
them. 

**Did she merely describe the dead to you ; or did she profess to 
call up a figure of it to your sight ?” asked the other. 

“ She only described it.” 

“ But that is what any of us could do. Well, sir, what else ?” 

Frank felt thoroughly nonplussed. The officers were watching 
him ; they seemed inclined to be as eager as he in the matter, if they 
could only be shown what the matter was. 

“ Look at that ring,” he said, holding out his hand. “ That be- 
longed to my dead father; and, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, it was safely locked up at Ravenscourt, in Hampshire, under 
my brother’s keeping. Yet, during this woman’s professed descrip- 
tion of my dead father just now, this ring drops—from somewhere— 
at my feet. Is that anything you can go upon?” 

The note-books were busy again. ‘That willdo for a beginning, 
sir,” said Frank’s chief interrogator. ‘The fact of possession has 
to be accounted for, you see. Of course she may have become 
possessed of it in some legitimate way that you know nothing of. Did 
she describe your dead father accurately, or not?” 

“‘ Quite so,” replied Frank. 

“Possibly she had seen him during his lifetime ?” 

“ Well—yes—possibly. But I do not see how she could have 
come at other things she said.” 

“And you want to find this out. Well, Mr. Raven, as you have 
come to us, and you, of course, understand that we cannot work in 
the dark, you will not object to answer a few questions, will you ? 
Of course you speak to us in confidence.” 
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“‘T will answer everything I can,” readily assented Frank. ‘‘ But, 
in the meantime, I’m afraid that first train from Coltburn will have 
started, and she will have got her chance of leaving the town.” 

“Qh, that’s all right,” said the officer, re-assuringly. ‘‘ One of our 
men was sent to the station at once. And now to business. You 
never saw this person before to-day, sir?” 

‘* Never, to my knowledge,” answered Frank. 

“ And what made you go to her?” 

‘“‘T went partly to oblige some friends of mine,” said Frank. ‘“ They 
had seen her, and had been puzzled by her; and, in her inter- 
view with them, she described me, and said she wished to see me. I 
dare say I should not have gone, but one of the young ladies had 
got nervous about the woman, and I really went hoping to bring 
back proofs that she was but a chattering impostor. And so that’s 
how it was.” 

“And had this woman anything special to tell you, sir?” 

‘“‘ She told me something—something which she believed I knew 
as a secret.” 

** And ——— ?” both listeners were waiting intently for the answer. 

“Tt was something I had never heard of—something I believe 
to be entirely false,” said Frank. 

“Can you tell us what it was ?” 

“T would rather not—unless it is absolutely necessary. I believe 
it is false, utterly and absolutely. In fact, a made-up lie.” 

“Nothing more likely, sir. Only the form of the lie might help 
us to search for its source, as well as for the rest of the information 
and the possession of the ring—all of which are puzzling you.” 

“‘Was this information—this secret-—given with a view of tendering 
you any advice?” spoke up the silent Mr. Cran. 

Frank started. This man had been hitherto so nearly mute, that 
his voice, at once touching the right key, sounded like that of an 

oracle. The detective noticed the start, and thought within himself 
that with a little extra knowledge of human nature and the world, 
anybody could set up for'a witch. 

“It was,” said Frank, answering the question with a slight hesi- 
tancy, for he detested the thought of Evelyn Agate as a possible wife. 

A short pause ensued. And when the next question came, Frank 
began to wonder whether these men had the power to read people’s 
thoughts, as the woman professed to have. 

“On the subject of marriage, probably?” spoke the reticent Mr. 
Cran. 

“ Y—e—s,” said Frank, trying to look cool and unconcerned. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the detective, ‘but have you any idea of 
following the advice offered you?” 

‘Certainly not,” said Frank, sharply. 

“ And this secret, that she thought you knew, she called a fact, I 
presume? Was it of grave import?” 
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“She called it a fact: and it was very grave indeed. It was very 
disagreeable indeed, and I must keep it to myself for that reason,” 
added candid Frank, “ false though I am sure it is. There’s the ring.” 

“Yes, there’s the ring,” admitted the officer, his tone a slighting 
one—‘“ and it is in your possession now. So, however it got into 
hers, presuming that it did get into it, it ——” 

“Why, of course it got into it,” interrupted Frank. 

“‘ However that may have been, it has found its way back to its 
lawful owner.” 

“‘Scarcely,” answered Frank. “It belongs to my elder brother, 
not tome. Other property may have passed out of the Court, which 
might not be readily missed—or so easy to recognise as this ring.” 

“‘ And you can be quite sure—pardon the inquiry, but we find such 
strange mistakes do happen—that this ring could not have been 
about your own person when you entered Daylight Villa?” 

**As sure as I can be of anything. I had never seen it since 
about the time of my father’s funeral.” 

“Well, what you wish, Mr. Raven, is that we should discover 
the antecedents of this woman. We will do our best. I presume 
there is no objection to our pushing our inquiries in any direction 
which seems advisable—down at your place, Ravenscourt, for ex- 
ample, whence the ring appears to have come?” 

‘My brother’s place, not mine,” corrected Frank. “No, I see 
no objection. Of course, I have not yet had much time to consider 
matters. I came here straight from Daylight Villa, because there 
‘was not a moment to be lost.” 

“You are staying in Coltburn ?” 

“‘Yes, at my uncle’s—the Rev. James Connell. I may add,” said 
Frank, as he rose to leave, “ that this woman made another commu- 
nication to me, which J can verify or falsify on my return to his 
house. If I find it true, I shall think the rest all the more strange.” 

‘Should we have anything special to communicate, you will get a 
note from us. Good-day, sir.” 

The detective bowed him out, and then went back to his silent 
colleague. 

“ What that woman told him is true,” said the oracular Cran. “I 
only wonder what it was.” 

“You don’t mean to say he knew it was true!” exclaimed the 
other, with genuine incredulity. ‘I don’t believe it, Cran. I never 
heard truth spoken at all if he was not speaking it when he said he 
was sure it was a lie.” 

“You are rash, Jones,” corrected Mr. Cran. “Of course, he was 
sure ; thought he was. People never do believe the truth: it’s not 
in human nature. I didn’t say the young fellow was telling a lie: 
he is not the sort to do it. Don’t jump to conclusions.” 

Jones pulled out his watch and looked at it. “ The train is off by 
this time,” he remarked, “and our man ought soon to be back.” 
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Mr. Cran walked into the outer room to await him. He did not 
have to wait long—‘“‘our man,” who looked like a quiet, simple 
country shopman, came in. 

“Train off—and party did not go,” was his brief report. 

Mr. Cran put on his hat. ‘I am going to Daylight Villa myself, 
Jones,” said he. . “‘ There is more in all this than meets the eye.” 

And as Frank hastened to Mr. Connell’s house, among his many 
crowning thoughts, there cropped up the quaint reflection that until 
this interview with the detectives, he had never realised that silent 
listening might be elevated into one of the fine arts. 


CHATTER AAT. 
THE BLUE-RIMMED JAR. 


Wuen Frank Raven reached the house, it was the younger ser- 
vant, Julia, who admitted him. Her eyes were still red after the 
scolding Minton had administered to her in the retirement of the 
kitchen, and she answered Frank’s questions in the subdued tone of 
one who only hopes not to be found fault with. 

“‘ Mr. Philip was out,” she said, ‘and so was Miss Louisa.” Their 
papa had taken them with him to drive to the house of a gentleman 


in the country, and were not expected back until the evening. 

“‘ How is Mrs. Raven, now?” questioned Frank. 

“No better, sir,” answered the girl; “at least Minton thinks so. 
The mistress has been with her nearly all the morning, and so has 
Miss Agate. She has quite set her mind on going back to Ravens- 
court to-morrow, it’s said, and Miss Agate is in a great state about 
her.” 

Frank stood in the hall, bewildered. What was he to do next? 
He would like to make his search in the drawing-room at once, 
and he had wanted Philip to be with him, not caring to make it 
alone. He turned towards the dining-room, expecting to find that 
apartment empty, for this was the hour when Miss Cleare and her 
pupils usually took their daily exercise. But he was mistaken. Seated 
in the large bow window, beside the big myrtle, on which Mrs. Con- 
nell prided herself, with a mass of white work, streaming from her 
knee to the floor all around her, was Alice Cleare. Children, and 
all else, seemed to be out. 

She raised her head as the door opened. Her face was smiling. 
When she saw it was Frank, the smile faded into a look of earnest 
interrogation, prepared to patiently go unanswered. He could see at 
once that the remarks he had made to her had not passed unheeded 
from her mind. 

“I have done what you advised us all not to do,” he said, with a 
sort of candid desperation. ‘I have been to see the witch—the 
Oriental Mystery.” 
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“T thought that was the matter in hand,” she said directly. 
“T felt quite certain that the others saw her when they went to the 
Cave; it was only likely you would be interested and go in your 
turn.” 

“Tt cannot be said that I went out of mere interest,” Frank 
answered, gravely. ‘I can scarcely tell you why I went, Miss Cleare, 
without interfering with other people’s secrets. But I did go; and I 
found a very strange woman, and heard a very strange story, and saw 
some very strange things.” 

He paused there, not caring to mention the ring. Frank shrank 
from offering Alice Cleare any half confidence, and whole confidence 
he could not yet give. 

“She spoke to me concerning some matters unknown to me, and 
which I do not believe,” he continued, “and she told me, as a test to 
her veracity and good faith, that I should find something in a certain 
place in this house on my return. She did not tell me what it was, 
only where I was to look for it. There is a table between the drawing- 
room windows—is there not ?” 

“ Yes—a walnut-wood card table,” answered Alice. ‘It is always 
kept closed, and is covered with books and ornaments. Miss 
Connell told me it had never once been used.” 

**Can you remember any of the ornaments on it?” 

Alice shook her head. “They have been changed two or three 
times since I came here,” she replied. ‘Some sketch books and 
albums usually lie on it; and I think some other things are there 
just now. Yes, I remember. A little table used to stand in the 
windows, supporting, each, a vase with a flower-pot in it. When your 
mother and Miss Agate were coming, Mrs. Connell thought those 
small tables might be handy in the bed-rooms ; and she removed 
the vases and flower-pots to the card-table, and had the other tables 
taken upstairs.” 

**Can you describe the vases, Miss Cleare ?” 

Alice looked at him in some surprise as she reflected. “They have 
a white ground with coloured rims, and a wreath of roses running 
round the base.” 

“The woman spoke of these jars as not being quite alike: one 
had a green rim, she said, and one a blue one.” 

“It is quite possible,” said Alice, hardly knowing whether to take 
all this seriously: ‘‘and very easy to ascertain. What about the 
flower-pots—and the rims ?” 

“T am to look in the blue-rimmed one,” explained Frank, rising 
from the chair which he had taken while they talked. ‘‘ Miss Cleare, 
may I ask you a favour?” 

“Yes, certainly,” she said. “If there’s anything I can do for you ?” 

“Will you join me in this search: and see, with me, what 
I find, and where I find it? I am afraid there is some under- 
hand work in all this,” he hastened to add, in reply to her evident 
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surprise, ‘“‘which must, if possible, be brought to light; and we know 
two pairs of eyes give surer evidence than one. I would not trouble 
you if Philip were at home, and I do not care to speak about the affair 
to my aunt, or any other part of the family.” 

**T will come, Mr. Raven.” 

“T’m not asking you to do anything you think wrong, I hope? 
I know how much you dislike secrets and mysteries.” 

Her sweet eyes looked into his with great sincerity. ‘I do not 
think it wrong,” she assured him ; “‘and I am not doing it out of 
any curiosity—or desire to pry into hidden things. I am doing it to 
help you to do what you feel is right. You do feel that, don’t 
you P” 

“I do—I do,” said Frank, earnestly. ‘I cannot tell you much 
about this business yet, Miss Cleare ; but there are false assertions (as 
I believe them) to be unmasked, and facts to be found out, and I 
have got to do it, if I can.” 

The drawing-room was in a flood of mellow sunshine. Straight 
before them, as they entered, stood the two china jars, and the one 
had a green rim and the other had a blue one. The geraniums, 
growing in the common red earthenware pots that the china jars 
held were luxuriant and beautiful. That which stood out of the 
green-rimmed vase had white blossoms ; the other, scarlet. 

“Tt was the blue-rimmed one she told me to look in,” observed 
Frank, as he stood over the two. ‘‘ Now for it.” 

He lifted the earthenware pot from the blue-rimmed vase. There 
was nothing beneath it, except a little damp mould. 

“‘ Nothing,” he said, moving aside, to let Alice peep in, too, while 
he held up the red pot, and looked around it and beneath it, to make 
sure that nothing escaped him. 

“Could she have meant you to look in the flower-pot itself?” 
asked Alice. 

The question brought back to him the cold, hard voice of the 
woman, repeating her instructions, “beneath the flower.” ‘I’m 
afraid she must have meant that,” he said. 

“These flowers were here before I came,” Alice observed, as she 
watched him gently probing the mould with his finger. 

A few minutes’ experiment convinced him that it would be quite 
easy to turn the whole out without injuring the plant or breaking the 
pot. Alice looked round. She caught sight of an old news- 
paper, and quickly spread it on the ground, in front of the table. 
Frank held the pot and the plant poised lengthways in his two hands; 
he began to gently shake and draw it. Out it came at last, with a 
sudden jerk. A few tiny stones rattled down on the paper; some- 
thing else also fell with a heavy thud. It was a sealed envelope, 
thick and white. 

Alice stretched out her hands, and silently took the pot and the 
plant from Frank. She saw how pale his face had grown. 
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He picked up the packet. It had no superscription; but when 
he turned it over, he saw that it had been sealed with his father’s 
ring; the red stone ring, which had dropped at his feet that 
morning at Daylight Villa, and which he now wore on his hand. 

In a few hasty ‘words he strove to convey to Alice some of the 
significance of this: but she hardly understood. She could gather 
at least that the woman had professed to deliver messages from his 
dead father, and that, first of all, the ring, and now this sealed 
packet, had been brought forward to ratify their truth. It was 
sufficient to startle and shock her. 

“But you don’t believe it?” she said. ‘ Believe, I mean, that 
there can be in it anything supernatural ?” 

“No,” answered Frank : “ and yet 

“Don’t open it,” she quickly interposed; ‘don’t proceed any 
farther in the matter, without taking such advice as you know your 
father would have liked to see you take.” 

“Whose advice can I seek?” he said, bewildered. “I cannot 
deal with this myself.” 

“Could you not ask it from Mr. Connell ?” suggested Alice, as 
she carefully restored the displaced plant to its pot. 

* Yes—lI think I must,” rejoined Frank, slowly. “ Philip and he 
will come in together, I suppose. Under the circumstances, I could 
not speak to my uncle without first explaining to Philip, and getting 
his permission, as it were. Perhaps I have done too much without 
advice already. I went to the police.” 

“The police !” exclaimed Ajuce. 

“T went to them upon quitting Daylight Villa, chiefly to ask them 
to keep an eye on this woman’s movements, and, if possible, find out 
where she comes from, and what her connections are. I cannot 
deny, Miss Cleare, that she told me strange things, and drew stranger 
inferences from them. I wonder what can be in this envelope. It 
feels like money.” 

Alice Cleare touched it, and assented. 

“I suppose,” said Frank, confidentially, “that you feel sure you 
make no mistake in thinking the figure you saw in the garden the 
night before last resembled the figure you saw in the lane at 
Ravenstoke ?” 

“T think they were the same.” 

‘The woman alluded to the ghost to-day,” said Frank. ‘“ But, 
in truth, we have enough mystery just now without ghosts, That 
shriek here—which nobody owns to, and nobody can fathom : what 
do you think of that?” 

“T try not to think about it,” she answered cheerily. “There are 
sO many things not to be understood or explained that it is easy to 
tolerate one more.” 

“But do you mean to say: that you can keep from forming an 
Opinion on these things?” asked Frank. 


” 
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Alice shook her head. ‘Thoughts will come, you know,” she 
said. ‘ You see, there is at once a mystery to begin with: where do 
thoughts come from? One cannot help having thoughts: and some- 
times we have some which we would rather be without.” 

‘But won’t you tell me the thoughts you have about this 
matter ?” 

“‘ My fancies are of no value. If I had convictions, that would be 
different. You should be welcome to them.” 

“Thank you heartily for that,” answered Frank. ‘You can’t 
think how lonely I am—perhaps you can, though—perhaps that’s 
why I don’t mind owning it to you. I’m simply feeling about in the 
dark, without hand to lead me or friend to guide me; and there may 
be something in the path, ugly and evil, for me to stumble over. 
You don’t know how a hint from you might help me. I have 
things to contend with that you know nothing of.” 

Tears filled Alice’s eyes. ‘Oh, Mr. Raven, I wish you would 
not speak like this! Indeed I should like to help you—but how 
can I? How can I do what you ask? It would not be right! 
It seems to me it would be almost like beginning to try the prac- 
tices of this woman.” 

“T feel more and more that you have something in your mind 
which you could tell me if you would,” persisted Frank. ‘“ Can- 
not you feel it right to do so?” 

Alice was crying now—those quiet, patient tears which Frank 
remembered at their first interview. He felt that his perplexities 
might be making him selfish and harsh. 

“Forgive me,” he said, gently, “I did not mean to oppress you 
with my burdens. I do not ask you to do what you think wrong. 

. You would not do it, I know, neither would I ask it.” 

“Ifa thing is right to be done,” sighed Alice, ‘ there must be a right 
way to do it. I should like to say something to you. This is nothing 
that I fancy,” she went on, “it is only that I should like to ask you 
always to remember that our true value lies in ourselves, and in what we 
make of life; and that we do risk our souls to gain the world when 
we turn aside from the path that we feel to be right and true, because 
it is not pleasant or easy. And oh, be very kind and pitiful,” she 
continued, as an after-thought, “for if we are injured, those who 
injure us have injured themselves more ; rely upon that. And what- 
ever we have to let go, we need never be without God and something 
to do for Him.” 

“Thank you,” said Frank. ‘ You have found the right way to do 
the right thing.” He did not exactly own it to himself then, but 
from that moment he felt the witch’s story might be true: and also, 
that even so, it was bearable. He held out his hand, keeping the 
mysterious packet in the other. 

“Tell me that I need never be without one friend,” he said, 


pleadingly. 
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She took his hand in her firm, soft clasp, and held it there. 
Then, without a word, she went away, leaving Frank Raven gazing 
after her, his thoughts busy. ‘‘ When the ghosts come,” he whispered 
to himself, “‘ surely the angels are not far off.” 


CRAPPY 2.2 x ea 
THE SEALED PACKET. 


WHEN the visiting party returned, Frank contrived to speak to Philip 
apart. And Philip was so much impressed by this first whisper as to 
hasten to secure themselves from interruption. 

He followed Frank’s narrative with an attentive interest almost as 
masterly as that which the detectives had shown. Frank did not tell 
him everything, but he was candid in his concealment, openly 
avowing that he did not communicate what secret the woman had 
told him, but only that she had been utterly wrong in declaring that 
she knew it already. ‘I hope you don’t think I did wrong in speaking 
to the police,” cried Frank. ‘You see, the slightest delay might 
have spoiled all by enabling the woman to get clear off.” 

“Wrong?” echoed Philip, “my dear fellow, you did quite right, 
and I am uncommonly glad you acted promptly, without waiting to 
consult me or anybody else. From what you state, this woman 
knows a great deal too much, and we must find out whence she 
derives her sources of information, and, if possible, the ends she has. 
in view. The whole affair, as connected with this woman, is rather 
strange,” he added, after a pause. “Why Louisa should be* so. 
nervous and excitable I cannot quite understand.” 

“If I speak to your father, may it not get her into trouble ?” 

“T’ll take care of that,” Philip answered. ‘“ The blame of the 
expedition shall lie between myself and Miss Evelyn Agate—who. 
deserves the whole. It was she who in her crafty way pushed it on. 
And I will tell him—and it’s the truth—that Louisa has had a better 
caution against such folly in the future than in any lecture he could 
give her. Allow me to take another look at that ring, Frank ?” 

Frank drew it from his finger, and put it into Philip’s hand. He 
examined it narrowly—even to the hall-mark on the metal. 

He shook his head as he returned it. ‘I thought it might be a 
cleverly got-up duplicate,” he said; “but I see it is a genuine 
article. I suppose it is really your father’s ring ?” 

“Here’s a proof of it: the letter E, rudely engraved inside. You 
have heard of the old Squire Eldred : the ring belonged to him, and 
that stands for the initial letter of his name. There is no mis- 
take, Philip, about its being the real ring.” 

‘* How on earth, then, did the woman become possessed of it !” 

“ That is one of the most puzzling of all the questions. You see 
I must disclose all this to your father.” 
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Philip nodded. 
“Yes, I think I ought to. For one thing, there is this packet. I do 
not wish to open it, except in Mr. Connell’s presence. You seem to 
be testing its weight, Philip, as though you thought it contained gold.” 

“‘T must say it’s heavy enough for it.” 

Frank sauntered to the window, and looked out. As he stood 
so, his back to Philip, he ran on, in a careless tone: “I ought to 
tell you also that I mentioned the matter to Miss Cleare—that I 
had been to see the Oriental Mystery. You were not in, you see, 
Philip, and she was ; the only one about; and I was impatient to see 
whether there was anything in the flower-pot or not. She kindly 
went in with me, and saw me find it. I have told her just what I 
have told you, Philip.” 

Philip whistled softly. ‘ Did you tell her that we had seen the 
woman first at the Cave?” 

“No,” said Frank, “she told me, so to say. She had felt sure 
you three went.” 

“* Miss Cleare does not waste any love on Evelyn Agate.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Frank, nettled. ‘“ Miss 
Cleare is above petty antipathies, as it seems to me.” 

Philip laughed in his critical, aggravating way. 

‘Tf Miss Cleare did not dislike Evelyn Agate, she would not be 
Miss Cleare,” he said, oracularly. 

“Philip, [cannot understand one thing—your bad opinion of Evelyn 
Agate. Ifyou hold it, why are you so friendly with her? Why, you 
flatter her up like anything !” 

“T know that, my good friend. I should lead but a lonely life if I 
did not maintain pleasant terms with any people except those of 
whom I hold a high opinion.” . 

** Don’t you like her?” 

“Do you?” 

“ Look here, Philip. Do you believe Evelyn Agate to be a de- 
signing woman P” 

Philip threw a quick glance at Frank Raven. He had keen per- 
ceptive faculties. Was it quite unlikely that this strange girl with her 
tawny brown hair, her uncommunicative eyes and her missing ante- 
cedents, had set a seemingly supernatural machinery in motion to 
secure for herself some safe position at Ravenscourt? In short, was 
Miss Evelyn setting her innocent cap at Frank under the rose? Or 
—egad, thought Philip, and this is the most likely—at Frank’s elder 
brother, the reigning squire? In that case, the accurate details of the 
witch’s knowledge—nay, the mystery of the ring itself/—became no 
longer mysterious. 

“The sooner you see my father, the better, Frank,” he said aloud. 
‘He is at leisure now, Ithink. I will just reassure Louisa by telling 
her the police have taken the woman in hand; and then I'll go to 
him and pave the way for you.” 
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*‘ You are a good fellow to say that, Philip, for you know it will make 
it pleasanter for me.” 

Frank remained where he was—in Philip’s bed-room. He tried 
to occupy himself with one of the quarterly journals lying about. 
But it would not do. Waiting and waiting, he thought Philip never 
would come back. 

But that gentleman was doing his best to despatch his errands 
with his usual airy brevity. He had not found Louisa’s mind quite 
so easy to “reassure” as he had imagined. His declarations that 
the witch had made an utter mistake in the matter of Frank, and 
had talked to him unintelligible nonsense, did not seem to calm her. 
She would go back to her own interview. If this woman had no 
truth to tell anybody else, then it was but the stranger she should 
have had something so much like truth to tell her. Philip listened 
to this, and listened to that, and leaped out of his bewilderment to 
the shrewd conclusion that his sister was thoroughly unhappy and 
unhinged, and that she had put forward the event of this woman 
and her mystifications, as a plausible cover for some far deeper, but 
less easily stated cause of uneasiness. 

“She must have fallen in love,” thought Philip. “Can it be with 
that quiet Italian ?—and is she jealous of that other young woman, 
Evelyn, and their communings together in his language? A good 
thing if sze would take up with the man!” And then Philip, giving 
no hint of his doubts, administered to his sister a sound lecture, in- 
, tended as a tonic, and which might be good in any case. 

’ With his father he knew he was on very different ground. The 
Rev. Mr. Connell had always been a strict disciplinarian, who had 
expected obedience and had generally got it. He remembered and 
realised the altered condition of his grown-up children far more than 
they did themselves. Probably his old authority held the stronger, 
through his reticence in commanding now. He would be sure to 
express his displeasure at what they had now done, but he would be all 
the more ready to hold to them a helping hand. 

Philip found his father in his study—‘ the library,” as Mrs. 
Connell always called it. It was a very comfortable room, in 
regard to furniture. For one thing, the element of choice and selec- 
tion had entered here more largely than in any of the other apart- 
ments. For, to own the truth, in bygone, struggling days, much 
second-hand furniture, from Halls and Granges round, had found 
its way to the minister’s house from many a rural sale. But when 
the stress of life’s battle was over, and the minister’s wife went to 
no more sales for what she wanted, but only for what she wished, 
it was odd what a good background these homely appurtenances 
made for bits of old oak, quaint china and even stained glass. If 
anything with an aristocratic aroma about it came in Mrs. Connell’s 
way, there was no question as to its destination—straightway she 
carried it off to her husband’s library. And so, the library grew 
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into a pretty, tasty, handsome room, Louisa’s sketches adorning the 
walls, with other more pretentious paintings. 

Mr. Connell had only been at home an hour, yet he was already 
deep in his beloved studies. He looked up from the manuscript 
over which he was bending when his son entered, not a shade of 
annoyance appearing on his worn face. Years ago, he had fully 
realised the special trials of the student temperament and life, its 
temptations to selfish seclusion, to irritability against interruption, to 
impatience with the common cares and vexations of existence, and 
had schooled himself to bear them bravely. Henceforth, whoever 
had wanted him, had always found him ungrudgingly ready. 

Philip drew up his chair beside his father’s, and at once secured 
his undivided attention by saying he was in a “ bother,” and had a 
story for his ear. ‘Then he narrated it from the beginning, with as 
little of his own colouring and emphasis as possible, except that he 
dwelt strongly on Louisa’s confusion and contrition for having gone, 
and on the impersonally kind motives which had at last induced 
Frank to visit the fortune-teller. 

Mr. Connell heard him out with very few interruptions of 
question or remark. Like many ministers of religion, whose culture 
and devotion are equal to their opportunities, he had a wider range 
of experience than falls to the lot of men in other professions. He 
had seen many souls in extremity ; he had explored the mazes of 
many a strange history. This had left him gentle and patient, and 
prepared for unlikely things, both in fact and in feeling. 

Philip left nothing untold that he himself knew about Frank’s visit, 
the mysterious appearance of the ring, and the discovery of the 
packet in the drawing-room. He said Frank would be sure to fee} 
somewhat flurried and nervous whilst he went over the story later. 
And, when it was concluded, Philip rose to summon young Raven. 

The minister rose too, and put his hand on his son’s arm. 

“T have not said one word of blame to you yet,” he remarked, in 
his quietly impressive manner. ‘Those who stir dangerous water 
which they have been already warned against, need not be reminded of 
their mistake. I have no right to censure you. You know my 
opinions, Philip. But I fear lest you young people may think it is 
well you did what you did, as by that means you unearthed a plot of 
some kind which e 

“‘It is well it is unearthed, father.” 

“Yes; but it might possibly have been unearthed another way. 
At present it seems to me, Philip, that you have simply followed the 
bait that was laid to lead you to the trap, whether or not you have 
yet fallen in.” 

“O yes, yes,” said Philip, ruefully. ‘I see plainly enough we 
have just been following somebody’s lead, and finding out the trumps 
in their hand by letting them take our tricks. Let me call Frank, 
sir. He is not the real offender, at any rate.” 
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“No, probably he is only the victim,” answered the minister, drily. 

It was an immense relief to Frank to find his uncle so well prepared 
for the story he had to tell. He repeated it in haste, anxious to 
pass on to the secret portion he had hitherto kept to himself: which 
must be told and gotover. The bare repetition of it seemed to him 
dishonouring to his dead father and to Mrs. Raven. 

“ That was not all, sir,” he went on, after confirming in detail what 
Philip had stated. ‘The woman said she could tell me a secret 
which I knew: but which in fact I had never yet known or heard. 
She said—she said ——” 

He stopped from emotion. Perhaps the half-expectant, half-amused 
smile on Philip’s face served to restore his equanimity. 

“* Of course it was not true—but she told me I was the child of 
neither my father nor my mother.” 

The minister looked at him with a start. And evidently two 
or three thoughts or memories chased each other through his mind. 

** Impossible,” he said, shortly. ‘You are a Raven to the back- 
bone, Frank. Not only do many a tone and gesture remind me of 
my brother-in-law, but you are really oddly like some of the old 
family portraits—my wife has mentioned one in particular. She 
noticed the resemblance the moment she saw you.” 

“Of course it was absurd,” said Frank, hurriedly, with a choking 
sensation in his breast. ‘‘ But, backed up by the descriptions she gave, 
and above all by that ring, it naturally made an impression on me.” 

“‘ Naturally,” said the minister ; “but I think, Frank, you need 
have no fear on that score. And, now, shall we proceed to open 
this packet ?” 

He did not attempt to take it from Frank’s hand, which he 
saw trembled in touching it. Frank pointed silently to the im- 
pression on the seal before he broke it, then at his ring He 
carefully lifted out the contents upon the table. 

There were three small tube-like enclosures, twisted up in silver 
paper. And each tube was composed of coins. ‘They were golden 
coins ; sovereigns ; and there were fifty of them. 

But while Mr. Connell peered at them with short-sighted doubt- 
fulness, Frank caught sight of something still in the envelope. It 
was a small slip of paper, with some words upon it. They almost 
took the breath from him, the handwriting was so like his father’s 
—and their purport made the colour rush to his face and then 
suddenly leave it: He thrust the paper hastily into his pocket, 
and Mr. Connell at least had never seen it or his action. 

“It is very strange,” mused the minister. ‘“ Philip, what do you 
think of it?” 

“T can’t tell what to think just yet, sir. Wish somebody would 
forward me a few rouleaus of the same sort.” 

“The sooner this is investigated, the better,” said Mr. Connell. 
“‘T will myself accompany you both now to the police office. There 
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must be some deep plot laid; and somebody evidently has much 
to gain by its success.” 

They went out together saying nothing of where they were going. 
The way to the station lay chiefly through dark and lonely streets : 
but Frank felt as if none could be too dark or too lonely to be 
haunted by a spy or a conspirator. 

All three gentlemen sent in their cards, and they were not kept 
waiting a moment. The taller and more communicative detective, 
Mr. Jones, came immediately. He greeted the well-known minister 
with cordial respect, but showed himself quite prepared to talk 
about the weather until the real object of their visit was led up 
to by Frank. 

“Well, I have news; and I have none,” answered Mr. Jones, 
genially. ‘The woman did not go away by the train. But she is 
gone. From all we can gather, she must have left Daylight Villa 
almost before you reached this place here in the morning.” 

“And can nothing more be done,” asked Frank, almost irritably, 
with a sudden recollection of much, that he had heard about the in- 
competency of the police. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Mr. Jones, quite graciously, “‘we are doing our very 
best. The person you saw here this morning, Cran, has taken it in 
hand himself. /e will not fail if there’s a chance of succeeding.” 

** And has she left no clue whatever behind her?” questioned 
Philip,,speaking for the first time. 

‘‘None,” said the detective. ‘In fact, the people of the house 
did not know she had gone until our man inquired for her. At least, 
they said so, and we have every reason to believe they spoke the 
truth. They asked him indoors quite readily, and hunted through 
the house for the woman. Her dinner was being cooked. Then they 
made angry lamentations over her running off without paying, and 
it was our man himself who found a paper on the mantleshelf in the 
parlour with cash in it, which the landlady said was quite sufficient to 
cover her debt.” 

“Plenty of money, seemingly,” murmured Mr. Connell. 

“One would hardly expect the woman to have a conscience about 
such matters,” remarked Philip. 

Mr. Jones shook his head. “It may not be conscience,” he ob- 
served. “It may be to reduce the number of people interested in 
discovering her.” 

* Ah, that’s it,” said Philip. “But had she not any luggage—any- 
thing belonging to her ?” 

“Yes, she had. She had a heavy portmanteau, which they said 
was quite a tight fit on the narrow staircase, and they could not 
understand one person’s getting it down without making any sound. 
The servant-girl was prepared to swear that it was standing safe in the 
bed-room when she made the bed this morning. Certainly it is not 
there now, or anywhere in the house, for they gave us every facility 
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for search. They say the strongest man could not have carried it 
far, unaided.” 

“Then some vehicle must have been hired!” exclaimed Frank, 
rising in his eagerness. 

“Gently, sir,” said the detective. ‘That was our natural con- 
clusion, too: but we find that no licensed vehicle in this town has 
been hired for any such purpose to-day. Inquiries are now being 
made among carmen, porters, and others.. In the meantime, it is 
our Mr. Cran’s inference that the portmanteau was removed before 
to-day.” 

“And therefore that the servant is in the conspiracy?” suggested 
Philip. 

“Not necessarily, sir. She may say she saw the portmanteau 
this morning, and may believe it to be the truth. She had seen the 
portmanteau and she expected to see it. It is the hardest matter to 
get absolute accuracy about things which custom has made me- 
chanical. Can you be sure you put your umbrella in the stand this 
morning? If you found it in the corner of your bed-room instead, 
could you swear you had not put it there?” 

They all admitted the difficulty. 

“We imagine that some preparation was made for this apparently 
sudden departure,” resumed Mr. Jones. ‘You see we are obliged to 
lay down certain lines of theory to help us to work at all.” He 
seemed to await a question. Philip put it. sed 

“Do you mean that you think this woman would have left Coltburn 
all the same had Mr. Frank Raven not visited her?” 

The detective bowed. ‘We do,” he said. ‘We have a certain 
reason—a slender one, perhaps—for thinking so.” 

He drew towards him a small iron case which lay on the table, and 
unlocked it with a key hanging to his watch-chain. From it he took 
a card whereon a few pieces of torn and crumpled paper were pasted 
together, with small irregular gaps between them. They seemed like 
the remains of the back of an envelope, with part of a superscription. 
He held it towards Frank, who read from the jagged fragments. 


“Fr— Ra—n, Esq., 
“ At Rev. J. —nell’s, 
* Roman R— 
“ Coltburn.” 


Frank felt his face flush again. For this writing had the same 
ghastly resemblance to his father’s hand which the enclosure in the 
packet bore. 

“Have you ever seen that writing before?” asked the detective, 
with an easy manner. 

“ Ves—lI think so,” Frank stammered, conscious that Mr. Jones 
was keenly watching him. 

“Do you remember where you saw it, sir?” 
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“‘ Ves, indeed. -I did not know whose it was,” curtly added Frank, 
as if he wished the subject to be dropped. 

“Of course it is at your own option to answer questions or not, 
sir,” returned Mr. Jones; ‘but if you want us really to serve you, 
you cannot give us too much confidence. Things which may seem 
unimportant in your eyes may be most valuable clues in ours. By 
the way, you said, I think, that you had some inquiry to follow out 
in this gentleman’s house.” 

“Ves,” admitted Frank; adding with a great effort: “And that 
was how I saw this handwriting.” 

And then he narrated the verbal instructions he had received from 
the woman concerning the hidden packet, its finding, and its con- 
tents. ‘There was a scrap of paper put in with the gold,” he con- 
cluded, “bearing a word or two upon it.” 

But what those words were, he still did not say. Mr. Connell 
glanced at him anxiously, but hinted no reproach about this little 
detail having been withheld from him. 

The detective seemed to understand that Frank’s candour would 
end here. ‘These torn fragments confirm our theory,” he said 
cheerfully. “It is, that if you had not paid your visit, you would 
have received a letter in this directed envelope. The servant girl 
says that before you came this morning, Madame had been sitting in 
her bed-room, writing, for a long time. The girl had gone in and out, 
hoping to disturb her, as she wanted to be about her usual domestic 
duties there. But Madame took no notice, and the girl thought 
what a long letter it must be. When she announced your coming, 
Madame was still at the desk, and she then crumpled up a lot of 
paper and thrust it into her pocket. While you were there, the girl 
took the opportunity of sweeping out the room and found these 
pieces on the floor; as if, in Madame’s hurry, they had just missed 
her pocket-hole. Seeing they were only torn scraps, she swept them 
into the dust-pan, which, fortunately, had not been emptied into the 
dust-bin when our man put in his appearance.” 

‘‘ Then you think she was writing a letter to my nephew,” observed 
Mr. Connell. 

** Probably she was, sir,” replied the detective, with the deferential 
manner he always used towards the minister. ‘We believe it would 
have contained whatever she has told him, and given instructions about 
this packet ; and possibly some other feat of jugglery would have been 
performed over the ring. I confess that the large sum of money in 
the packet puzzles me more than any amount of mystery. From the 
little evidence we can as yet gather, she seems to have been, in a 
general way, but an ordinary swindling fortune-teller. In fact it is 
this shabby conclusion about her, and our suspicion that she must 
have come unlawfully into possession of the ring, which enables us to 
take up the inquiry at all. You, Mr. Raven, may know of better 
grounds, but we cannot act upon them officially until they become 
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public grounds; that is, public to us. Many matters, grievously 
inconvenient and distressing, occur in private life of which we can 
take no cognizance whatever.” 

“ Frank,” said the minister, “did you tell Mr. Jones of the night- 
alarm we had in my house?” 

“T did not see any necessity for doing that, sir. It was not my 
affair, either,” he added, with a glance at Philip. 

“Tt was nothing—nothing at all,” said Philip. ‘“ A shadow and 
a fancy.” 

“Then there can be no harm in speaking of it,” pursued his 
father, turning to the deeply interested officer. ‘This packet must 
have come into my house by some means, Mr. Jones; there can be 
no doubt of that. And only two nights ago we were certainly 
threatened with some nocturnal molestation.” And Mr. Connell told 
the story down to the smallest detail of circumstance. 

‘“‘T am glad you have told me this, sir,” spoke the detective, who 
had been busy with his note-book. ‘I suppose there is no person 
in your own house of whom you can have any suspicion? The ser- 
vants are honest and trustworthy ?” 

“Quite so. One has been with us twenty years. The other is 
a simple, respectable young girl.” 

‘‘H’m,” said the detective, still writing. ‘Well, we will do our 
best.” 

“Tf this portmanteau was taken away yesterday,” Frank cried, 
speaking out without any preface, after the manner of those greatly 
wrapt in their own reflections, ‘that only shifts the question a little 
back. If she could not have carried it away herself to-day, she could 
not have carried it yesterday.” 

“ Ah, we are making inquiries as to that, too,” answered Mr. 
Jones. “ But these things.take a little time. You may rely, gentle- 
men, on our leaving no point unnoticed—or unexamined.” And so, 
after a little more discussion, the interview ended. 

Frank’s thoughts were busy. If that good man, his uncle, was to 
help and advise, ought he not to know all? Little as Mr. Connell 
had said, Frank somehow had learned to put faith in him. 

“ Uncle,” he said, in a low voice, as the three went together into 
the library, before joining the evening circle, ‘‘ when I was talking 
with the detective just now, I felt sorry that I had not told you about 
the paper which was enclosed with the gold.” 

Mr. Connell turned towards him with a faint flush on his wan 
cheeks. He was keenly sensitive, as introspective scholars often are. 
“* Never mind, my boy,” he said, kindly. ‘I remember that youth 
often has strange and unaccountable silences.” 

Frank went on in so low a voice, that Philip could not catch his 
words. ‘‘When that woman told me what you know, she added 
some advice. ‘The paper I got this evening bore on that.” 

He handed it to Mr. Connell. The lamp was burning very low, 
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and the minister’s spectacles were not at hand. He drew the dim 
light towards him and held the paper behind it. 

Its texture was thin and coarse. Philip, at the other side of the 
table, looked up, and saw through it the scrawling caligraphy. 
There were seven words. Ofcourse, he saw them backwards and so 
could not read them, except the last two: he was sure he was not 
mistaken in them. 

The minister gave a kind of groan, and returned the paper to 
Frank. ‘You don’t know the writing?” he said. “It looks some- 
how familiar to me.” 

“Tt is like my father’s,” whispered Frank. “Like his; yet 
different—a kind of copy.” 

“‘ Well, well,” said Mr. Connell. ‘Ofcourse, you set no value on 
this?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Frank, with that tone of contempt which 
is far less easily assumed than one of indignation. 

“That’s right,” observed the minister. ‘ But we must not forget 
that she—the subject of this message—may be as innocent and un- 
conscious as any of us. No breath of this thing should be allowed to 
reach her.” 

Frank suddenly stood so stock-still that his uncle turned and gazed 
at him. A sudden memory called out by Mr. Connell’s words, had 
darted through the clouds of bewilderment within him, and had lit up 
a long chain of circumstances with new significance. 








(To be continued. ) 

















THE PERPLEXITIES OF CAPTAIN FIERAMOSCA. 


By Joyce DARRELL. 
I, 


pyouaTLEss you, reader, like everybody else in these travelling 

days, have been to Venice. You have seen the great sights, 
properly admired the sunsets from the Lido, dreamed away delicious 
hours in a gondola, fed the pigeons and waited for the bronze Moors 
to strike the hours. 

And, inspired by the later prophets, you have explored the narrow 
calli in search of Byzantine fragments. You have dawdled on the 
little bridges, or by the steps where the fruit-barges unload, and you 
have watched the myriad sparkles of the lovely green water caress- 
ingly creep up the mournful walls of the houses. 

All this you have done, and more; but perhaps you have never just 
chanced to stray into the Campiello Nuovo. When it came by its 
name it were hard to say, for there is nothing new about it. Once, 
as an inscription on the wall records, it was a cemetery, and ceased 
to be one at a comparatively recent date. Something of the mild 
and melancholy grace of its former office clings to it still, and, for all 
its woeful shabbiness, renders it instinct with a pathetic and pictur- 
esque charm. 

On one side (the most prosperous and least attractive) rises a 
white house with red brick mouldings, behind which the acacias of 
a pleasant garden are just visible above the high stone wall. Opposite 
is a jumble of irregular buildings, whose mildewed walls and gaping 
crevices the weeds soften here and there with feathery tufts of green. 
Most of the shutters are closed ; those which are open hang often 
but by one rusty hinge. 

From one house projects a little wooden terrace partly overhung 
With creepers and crowded with flower pots, and supported on small 
twisted marble columns. All about, up and down, with no order in 
their placing, are tiny windows opening obviously into lowly rooms. 
In front of another line of dwellings runs a low wall, and in the 
midst of this is a small, mysterious-looking green door which might 
be the entrance to the house of Bluebeard. 

A water-carrier with her bronze pails slung from her shoulder rings 
at this: the little door opens noiselessly, pulled back by unseen 
hands ; a glimpse is given of a narrow paved court set about with 
flower-pots, and then the water-carrier (bearer perhaps of a secret 
note to Fatima) disappears with a splash and a jingle, and a greeting 
in her soft Venetian to some hidden friend within. 
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Into all this dreaminess and decay Captain Fieramosca flashed like 
a meteor. He suddenly appeared on the grass-grown pavement one 
sunny morning, and between his golden epaulettes and his raven 
moustaches, startled the “humans” almost as much as he did the 
pigeons. With the difference, however, that to the former he was 
a very welcome sight, for Venice was still in all the fever of her 
liberation. For the smallest festa the tricolour was slung across 
every calle; the canals still echoed to the sound of the Garibal- 
dian Hymn; the children everywhere still shouted for glee as the 
bersaglieri with their drooping plumes and rapid steps strode by 
them. 

Consequently, when it appeared that the young officer was in 
search of somebody, a dozen people came forward to help him. 
“Was it the Siora Elena? No, it was the Siora Maria! Ecco! 
here on the left.” 

And on his finally passing under the green door (which turned 
out to have nothing to do with Bluebeard after all), quite an excited 
little group of friendly intruders followed him and gave him contra- 
dictory directions from mere excess of zeal. 

The persons whom Captain Fieramosca sought, it appeared, were 
three sisters, two old maids and a widow, who lived together on the 
third floor of a house. As he reached the landing indicated to him, 
and before he had time to utter a word, the little brown maid who 
stood at the open door, after gaping at him wildly for one brief 
moment, suddenly darted back screaming, ‘“‘Siora Maria! Siora 
Maria !” 

And straight upon her cry down a narrow passage rushed a stout, 
untidy woman, sobbing rather than crying, “ Mi fio, mi fio!” and 
precipitating herself into the astonished officer’s arms, bestowed 
upon him an embrace as loving as it was snuffy and altogether un- 
savoury. 

Captain Fieramosca staggered back, as well he might, the lady did 
the same, and there ensued a rapid interchange of explanations from 
which it appeared that our hero had been mistaken for the widow’s 
son. 

“Tt was the maid’s mistake in the first instance, and then the 
dark passage and the uniform. But for her part she was not sorry to 
have kissed even ¢hat. Doubtless the Signor Capitano understood her 
feelings?” said the still palpitating mother. 

He understood them quite well, and being the softest-hearted of 
warriors forgave them, and the memory of the snuff becoming fainter, 
presently even sympathised with them. And by the time that he 
had entered the little dwelling-room and been introduced to two 
more slatternly and smiling women, had sat down and produced the 
package which he had brought from Signora Maria’s son, he was on as 
friendly terms with the trio as though he had known them for years. 
Nevertheless, an inquisitive person might have wondered why, 
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when the first outburst of conversation languished, Captain Fiera- 
mosca should not have taken his leave. And a very observant person, 
noticing how often his eyes wandered towards a particular door, 
might have found in that fact the explanation of his staying. 

For at that door, on the young officer’s entrance he had caught 
a brief vision of a pale little face with huge black eyes, and a cloud 
of golden hair. An untidy little head, but a very pretty one as 
Fieramosca had not been slow to discover. And interpreting sundry 
movements behind the door to the effort to present a favourable 
appearance generally, he sat twirling his beloved moustache and 
growing every moment more monosyllabic and more determined not 
to move. 

And presently his patience was rewarded. For a black veil on its 
head, a prayer book in its hand and its eyes demurely cast down, in 
tripped the vision. Captain Fieramosca sprang to his feet, staring 
with all his might of admiration and rapture. 

‘“‘ My daughter, Clelia,” said the widow, adding in a quick, sub-acid 
undertone. ‘Why, may I ask, have you dressed yourself up like 
that ?” 

“Why? Don’t we always go to mass?” inquired Clelia, with an 
air of the most innocent surprise. 

“To-day we are too late, child. And you know it ”—-the last 
words again in sotto voce. 

The “child” probably had known it. But to that she was not 
going to confess. And at any rate her object in so attiring herself 
was accomplished, for Captain Fieramosca was already fathoms deep 
in love. Since the days of Romeo in neighbouring Verona, no 
passion had probably ever been born so quickly at first sight. But 
the truth was our officer had heard of Clelia already. Her portrait 
had been shown him by her brother, his bosom friend Enrico, 
and something regarding her had been related to him, which had 
stirred his chivalrous instincts. 

If Fieramosca grew visibly more lively after Clelia came in, Clelia’s 
mother lapsed into a silence which even bordered on sulks. And 
Clelia herself, though she looked bewitching, perhaps felt the chill of 
her parent’s manner, for she also was mute. At least, her tongue 
was, but her eyes were very eloquent as the visitor suddenly launched 
into patriotic descriptions of the recent campaign. 

It was rather uphill work for Captain Fieramosca, this one-sided 
conversation with two old maids who had not very much to answer 
beyond “‘ Good gracious !” and “ Think of that !” 

On his rising at last to go, Aunt Teresa—the youngest, but also the 
meekest and most depressed of the sisters—Aunt Teresa, who never 
did anything as a rule but say a few prayers and take care of her 
health ; absolutely ventured on the initiative, and asked him if “ he 
would not come again ?” 

“With the utmost pleasure,” said the young man, eagerly. “And 
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perhaps I shall sometimes meet the ladies out of doors? On the 
Piazza, for instance, of an evening ?” 

“‘ We hardly ever go,” answered Signora Maria, stiffly. 

“Only on a Sunday, and then a/ways,” added Clelia, promptly. 

Fieramosca had the tact not to seem to hear this welcome news. 
But he bowed very low over the speaker’s little hand, outstretched in 
farewell. And the maid appearing at this moment with a message 
that very conveniently drew off the Signora Maria’s attention, he 
found time to utter below his breath, ‘“‘ Enrico bids you have trust in 
him, and write to‘him through me.” 

“You had better go and take off that finery,” said the Signora 
Maria to her daughter, when the last clanking of Fieramosca’s sword 
had died away upon the stairs. ‘ And I should like to know what 
makes you the colour of a slice of pumpkin ?” 

“It is the first heat,” gurgled the fat, good-natured Teresa, who 
had noticed the officer’s aside, although she had not heard it, and 
who was almost as frightened as Clelia herself, lest the mother 
should have observed it too. 

In these days of cheap posts and convenient letter-boxes, it may 
seem strange that Clelia’s brother should have requested her to write 
to him through his friend. But our poor little heroine was an Italian 
girl of the middle class. In other words, the free-and-easy ways of 
our English damsels were just as unknown to her as dancing on the 
tight-rope. She slept with her mother, got up with her, went out 
with her, went to bed with her, and had not a penny to call her own 
in the world. 

Before she could have written a letter, she must have escaped 
from her mother’s eyes, and from those of the hardly less watchful 
Aunt Giustina. And before she could have posted it, she must have 
intrigued to obtain money for the stamp. As for the answer, there 
would have been no means of her obtaining that in secret at all. 
And yet she had sore need to write to her brother, for, except Aunt 
Teresa, who was too flabby to count for much, he was the only 
creature on whom she could depend for sympathy and help. 

The Signora Maria loved her son with a passion which almost 
excluded her daughter from her heart. But, determined to do her 
best for the girl materially, and with no light of real tenderness in 
which to see the best clearly, she had made up her mind that Clelia 
should marry a certain well-to-do lawyer, forty years her senior. And 
Giustina, who, like her elder sister, loved money with a passion born 
of narrow-mindedness and sordid, life-long poverty, encouraged the 
project warmly. 

Enrico himself, fine fellow though he was, would hardly of his own 
accord have opposed his mother or meddled with so exclusively a 
parental question as the disposal of a mere girl’s future, had not 
Clelia, when he was last at home, fairly vanquished him by her tears 
and entreaties. 
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“Whom am I to marry her to, if not to Signor Biagio?” angrily 
inquired his mother, one day, when he ventured to protest. 

Enrico pulled his moustaches in perplexity. Clearly Clelia must 
be married to somebody. She was too pretty to be allowed to drift 
into a yellow and morose spinsterhood like Aunt Giustina’s, or an 
adipose and tearful one, like Aunt Teresa’s. 

“She has not any dower worth the mentioning, and who will marry 
her without ?” further snapped the Signora Maria. 

“Some disinterested young fellow,” murmured poor Enrico, 
vaguely. 

“ Find him,” was the cynical and curt reply. 

A brilliant image, compounded of a dashing uniform, sparkling 
eyes, white teeth, and general impetuosity, leapt into Enrico’s mind. 

“There is Fieramosca,” he said, lowering his voice cautiously, lest 
Clelia should overhear. 

“ A jackanapes, with more gold on his coat than in his purse, I 
suppose ?” retorted Signora Maria, contemptuously. 

“In that case, a jackanapes much resembling myself,” replied the 
injured lieutenant. 

“ There is a difference,” muttered his mother. ‘“ But it is no use 
talking, Enrico. No girl in her senses would dream of refusing 
Signor Biagio. He is rich and well thought of; and though, of 
course, he is not young, that makes him all the steadier, and, instead 
of breaking Clelia’s heart in a year or two by running after other 
women, he will take good care of her, and stay at home a/ways.” 

“Poor Clelia !” thought the young man ; and the next day, before 
marching, whispered a few words of comfort and hope into his weep- 
ing sister’s ear. 


Bi. 


FieRAMosca intended to wait three days before paying a fresh visit 
to the house behind the green door. As a point of fact he waited 
two: then called with the excuse that he was writing to Enrico. 
“ Had the Signora any message ?” 

The Signora was much obliged, but she had no message, having 
written recently herself. And she sat bolt upright on the edge of 
her chair, and consistently repelled the various little feelers in the 
way of friendly converse which the unfortunate warrior threw out. 

He inquired for the Signorina. She was not very well, he was 
told ; and in truth her door was inexorably shut. 

“T will—ah !—send to inquire for her to-morrow,” stammered 
Fieramosca. (He was going to say “call,” but the Gorgon must 
have looked habitually more engaging than did the Signora Maria 
at this moment.) 

“Weare going into the country, for some days, to-morrow,” replied 
the lady. Her visitor felt convinced that this was an audacious fib. 
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Four people, with an income which in England would render starva- 
tion a mere question of time, were not likely to make many excur- 
sions to the mainland. 

Fieramosca rose to take his leave with a dignity which betrayed 
his wounded feelings. A quiver of regret passed over the sour 
countenance of Enrico’s mother as she responded to the farewell. 
But she would not unbend. The officer’s eyes had said too much 
on his first visit, and Clelia had been too rebellious ever since, 
actually going to the length of huffing Signor Biagio. 

Poor Fieramosca went downstairs feeling very crestfallen. As the 
green door closed behind him, he looked up at the third-floor win- 
dows regretfully. One of them opened, and Clelia’s golden head 
appeared. Without seeming to notice the woe-begone lover, whose 
attitude had already let half the neighbourhood into his secret, she 
called to a flock of pigeons that were brooding away the sunny hours 
on the parapet of a neighbouring house. 

They flew greedily, one, the tamest, perching on her shoulder. 
She took it, caressed it, then throwing a handful of grain so that it 
fell just at the young man’s feet, let the pigeon fly in search of it, 
The whole flock followed, and Clelia closed the window. 

But as the pigeons hustled and fought in front of him, Fieramosca 
noticed a white something protruding from beneath the tame one’s 
wing. To catch the little glutton was at that moment the easiest of 
tasks, and the next instant saw him in exultant possession of the 
note which it had unwittingly brought. 

Just so much prudence he still had as to resolve to wait before 
reading it until he was round the corner. Feeling very heroic upon 
the strength of this determination, he was presently much discon- 
certed to discover that all his proceedings had been observed. A 
lady seated upon a balcony overlooking the acacias was watching 
him with smiling eyes. She was young and rather pretty. Had 
Fieramosca not been in love he might have thought her very pretty. 
As it was, he mentally consigned her to Jericho and marched off, the 
colour of a poppy. 

Tearing open the note two minutes later, he found a hurried, 
blurred, pathetic scrawl, telling him that Clelia was now on the brink 
of despair. Her mother watched her more vigilantly than ever, and 
hardly spoke but to scold her. Aunt Giustina preached to her 
from morning to night, and, to crown all, Signor Biagio declared 
that he would wait no longer. Unless Enrico interfered, another 
week would see the contract signed, and she had no alternative but 
suicide. 

Let the sympathetic reader conceive the condition to which this 
news reduced Fieramosca. He telegraphed to Enrico and wrote; 
then alternated between rage and the blackest melancholy, as every 
moment made him realize more and more how helpless he himself 
was to save the woman he loved. With the common-sense charac 
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teristic of his condition, he spent all his leisure in haunting the 
neighbourhood of the house to which access was inexorably denied 
him. But that brought him but scanty consolation, for Clelia spent 
her days in weeping upon her bed, and had ceased even to feed her 
pigeons. 

The lovers’ cup of bitterness overfiowed finally when Enrico, who 
had written earnestly to his mother, promising to come within a few 
days, and imploring that no decisive step might be taken without him, 
telegraphed that his regiment had received urgent marching orders 
for the brigand country. Then, indeed, was poor little Clelia’s last 
state worse than her first, for the Signora Maria declaring that her 
son would be killed, was not only drowned in tears herself, but 
emptied the vials of her wrath and desolation upon the heads of 
everybody surrounding her. 

‘“‘Fate was doing its worst for her, but she would not be balked in 
everything, on that she was resolved,” she said. And rising with the 
sun, to nurse her sorrow resentfully till midnight, she stitched and 
scoured with a haste born of rage, and hurried on the preparations 
for the wedding appallingly. 

“Oh, no! Ican do nothing for you! Nothing! Nothing!” 
piteously sobbed poor Teresa, whom Fieramosca waylaid on her 
road from early mass. ‘ My sister is demented, I think, and we are 
all but wax in her hands !” 

The fluttered, fat, old creature evidently terrified out of her wits 
lest she should be seen speaking to the unhappy lover, was as in- 
capable of help as of counsel. ‘If Clelia would only consent 


‘quietly to the marriage!” she maundered on, idiotically, at the very 


moment of Fieramosca’s protest that he should never survive that 
event. It was like a stage duet in which two people in the same key 
of dismay sing totally contradictory words. 

“ At least, tell her I. know this is her birthday, give her these 
flowers, and say that I shall never forget her until I die,” cried 
Fieramosca imploringly, too miserable to be angry. 

“Yes, yes!” said Teresa, clutching convulsively at the blossoms. 
“J will say anything in the world you like, only do pray let her be 
married in peace.” And with this characteristic speech she escaped. 

Such dubious comfort as he may have derived from this interview 
evaporating very quickly, Fieramosca found himself on the evening 
of the very same day, once more in the front of the pitiless green door. 
It was bright moonlight, and such flowers as Venice possesses had 
lavished all their fragrance on the balmy air. Poor Fieramosca, 
strung almost to madness by the combined spell of his sorrow and 
the hour, paced restlessly up and down. 

And a shabby old priest, who had been on his way from the neigh- 
bouring church of Santo Stefano to play an innocent game of cards 
with the Signora Maria and her sisters, drew back into the shadow 
as he espied the officer, and stealthily took note of his proceedings, 
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II4 The Perplexities of Captain Fieramosca. 


For a short time watcher and watched were the only creatures 
stirring in the lonely little space. From the grand canal, very full 
to-night of gondolas, floated the faint sound of successive serenades. 
All at once, like a single message detached from the volume of 
melody, the light twinkle of a guitar was heard to draw nearer and 
nearer. The musicians—three altogether—appeared, mounted the 
steps of the Campiello, and planted themselves under Clelia’s window. 
Conceive the jealous rage of Fieramosca, who knew they must 
have been sent by Signor Biagio! Conceive the excitement of the 
inquisitive old priest, who thought they had been hired by Fiera- 
mosca ! 

A light tenor lifted up his voice and warbled Venetian love ditties 
—unique songs, which combine the tenderness of Lindoro with 
the malice of Harlequin. It was like a scene out of a comedy by 
Goldoni. 

But Captain Fieramosca was in no mood to institute literary com- 
parisons, and execrated performance and performers with the energy 
of atrooper. He only recovered a portion of calm on perceiving 
that the sole effect of the aspirant bridegroom’s homage was to elicit 
the respectable but unlovely head of the Signora Maria. 

“You have been sent by Signor Biagio?” she shrilly and pro- 
saically inquired on appearing at the window. 

“Oh, Signora, that is a secret,” was the laughing answer. 

“Secret? Fiddlesticks! I wish to know?” 

‘** And we may not tell.” 

“Then you may just take yourselves off for a pack of sc--ealing 
fools,” was the candid retort, and the window closed with a bang 
upon the wrath of Clelia’s mother. 

“‘T suppose that Jew will think he has had his money’s worth out 
of us by now,” presently remarked the singer to his companions. 
“We might go back to him.” 

“ Andemo! Let us go.” And they departed, closely followed by 
Fieramosca, who in his turn was tracked by the priest. 

Love, unreasonable in itself as we know, is rendered more so by 
its “‘ familiar”—the green-eyed monster. It may seem inconceivable, 
and yet it is true, that the musicians’ refusal to give the name of 
their employer had rendered our son of Mars uneasy. Perhaps 
Clelia might have other admirers, he thought with a pang. At any 
rate, he wished to be sure. And the old priest, in his zeal for his 
friend the good Signora Maria, wished to be sure also; and was, 
moreover, as sapiently convinced as ever that the instigator of the 
music was the officer. 

A short walk brought the serenaders to the marble steps, where a 
gondola was waiting. Captain Fieramosca leaning casually over a 
parapet appeared to be admiring the moonlit ripple of the water. 
The priest, afraid of being seen, had to take up his position where 
he could hardly hear anything. 
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A’ brisk haggling instantly began between the musicians and a 
sharp-visaged, hawk-eyed old gentleman with a voice like a corn- 
crake—as obviously Signor Biagio as though his name had been 
written on his forehead. Fieramosca was gratified to see how ugly 
he was, and to hear how avaricious. Only with the gratification 
mingled fresh disgust at the thought that Clelia should ever be 
expected to marry such a man. 

Signor Biagio swore that he had engaged the musicians for three 
songs (selected by himself) and that they had only had time to 
sing two. They vowed that he must have been asleep, and conse- 
quently oblivious of the flight of time. Venetian wit is keen and 
Venetian tongues are rapid, so that there is no saying how long the 
battle might have lasted, had not another gondola glided up along- 
side of the old lawyer's, and its occupant, a lady, courteously requested 
to be allowed to disembark. 

She was young, and Fieramosca, somewhat lighter of heart now, 
remarked that she was pretty, and a foreigner unmistakably. She 
caught her foot in her dress as she was ascending the steps, and 
stumbled. He darted forward to assist her, but she recovered her- 
self, and thanked him sweetly. As he bowed and drew back to let 
her pass, she hesitated and said a few words in English to her com- 
panion, apparently a maid. Looking at her more closely now, in 
the bright light, her face struck Fieramosca as not entirely un- 
known. 

To his surprise, she turned and addressed him by name. ‘You 
are in the regiment of which my brother-in-law is colonel,” she said. 
“T have heard of you. Perhaps you have heard of me. My name 
is Mrs. Walford.” 

He had, in truth, heard ot her, as an eccentric, rich, and beauti-. 
ful young widow. The adventure would have been delightful, had 
his heart not been given to Clelia. 

“T should like to say something to you,” she continued, in a tone 
of frank and friendly kindness, ‘‘ Would you mind walking a few 
steps down the street with me. I know,” she added, with an arch 
smile, “‘ you do not shun this neighbourhood.” 

Astonished, interested, and rather amused, he protested his willing- 
ness to accompany her. 

“T only wished to get you out of earshot of that old lawyer,” said 
Mrs. Walford. ‘‘I fancy he will stay bargaining there till dawn. 
No doubt you think my addressing you in this way rather strange. . . 
Never mind protesting. . . . I shall soon explain myself. . . . [have 
seen you before, twice. Once, for a moment, at a ball at " 
when my brother-in-law was quartered there ; and the second time, 
the other day, in the Campiello Nuovo.” He remembered now. 
She was the lady who had been sitting on the balcony. 

“IT know quite well why you are always hanging about there,” she 
continued, laughingly. ‘I have one or two acquaintances who know 
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the pretty Clelia and her mother, and that dreadful old Biagio, I 
should so much like to help you if you would only allow me.” 

Allow her! at first Fieramosca was speechless with delight. But 
he speedily refound his tongue and poured forth his gratitude. And 
as Mrs. Walford revelled in kind acts and took an amiable pleasure 
in being thanked for them, she grew every moment more cordial, 
sympathetic and delightful. 

“‘ My brother-in-law is just now at —-— with my sister, who has 
not been well, you know,” she said. ‘‘ Otherwise I should have had 
you introduced to me some days ago. I was only waiting for his 
re-urn, and now chance has supplied his place. The fact seems to 
me of good omen. You will call to-morrow morning and talk your 
troubles cver. No thanks, at least yet. Good night!” 

And with a warm hand-clasp, which the old priest duly witnessed, 
they parted. 


IIT, 


THE next morning needless to say, saw Fieramosca in Mrs. Walford’s 
drawing-room. She received him with the charming kindness which 
seemed habitual to her, and told him that she had spent a part of 
the night in musing over the means of helping him. 

“T have thought of an excuse for introducing myself to the Signora 
Maria,” she said, “and I think that with a little patience I might 
induce her to let me have Clelia here sometimes. Thus you would 
see one another, and she would be inspired with fresh courage for 
resisting. It all sounds rather Jesuitical, I am afraid,” added the 
young widow, laughing, “but we are told that everything is fair in 
love; and it would be too bad if the poor child were bullied into 
marrying that indescribable old man after all.” Bier 

Poor Fieramosca groaned. “The plan would be perfect, cara 
Signora. But alas! time presses. The marriage is fixed for next 
week.” 

Mrs. Walford clasped her white hands in despair. She had no 
idea that matters had gone so far. ‘And is there zobody to prevent 
such infamy ? ” 

“* Nobody, now that Enrico is away.” 

“And will he not come?” asked Mrs. Walford, apparently not 
needing to ask who Enrico might be. 

Fieramosca explained the state of the case. 

“The brigand country !” echoed his hearer, with a strange catch 
of her breath. ‘ Is—is that not a service of great danger just now?” 

“ Well—it is what a soldier wants,” answered the officer, rather 
wondering at the question. She made no immediate reply, and he 
added gloomily, “‘I wish I, too, were in the brigand country.” 

“You and Signor Enrico Renier though in the same branch of the 
service are in different corps. How is it you are such dear friends?” 
inquired Mrs. Walford. 
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He looked at her, again somewhat surprised. ‘“ Did I tell you we 
were such friends ?” 

“JT thought—I have heard—I mean, I fancied you said so,” 
she answered, blushing doubtless with embarrassment at her little 
mistake. 

“You only fancied what is true then,” replied Fieramosca, cor- 
dially. ‘We were like brothers at the military college in Piedmont, 
where Enrico was sent because he wished to be a soldier and would 
aot serve the Austrians. He is a fine fellow, and has a brilliant 
career before him, I believe.” 

“But is he not very poor?” asked the lady, with an inflexion 
of pity—or was it another feeling ? 

“Yes,” Fieramosca admitted, “that was so, unfortunately. Most 
Italian officers were poor.” He, himself, though the reverse of rich, 
had a small something beyond his pay. But he was an exception, 
and he often felt sorry for his comrades. And Enrico’s father was 
a patriot who had sacrificed everything to his country. 

Mrs. Walford exclaimed in admiration and compassion, even 
changing colour as she said, “I am so interested in—in these 
patriots. Please tell me more.” 

Our hero, to do him justice, was generally ready enough to talk 
about his friend. But just now his one object was to talk about his 
friend’s sister. Nevertheless, he lent himself to what he regarded as 
the young widow’s generous caprice, and launched into an epitome 
of the history of ’48, with Enrico’s father as the principal personage. 

Mrs. Walford listened with a singular attention, presently however 
lapsing into reverie. By way of recalling her to the subject of his 
own woes, her visitor wound up his story with considerable tact, by 
saying, ‘Can you wonder that I should desire to marry the daughter 
of such a man ?” 

“The daughter?” said the lady, with a start. ‘The sister you 
mean ?” 

Fieramosca stared. ‘I was talking of Enrico’s father,” he said. 

“Oh dear! I beg your pardon. I was thinking—that is * 

Whom Mrs. Walford had been thinking of did not transpire. Pro- 
bably, on reflection, she would not have told. But, in any case, she 
did not have the chance; for at this moment, the door opened, and 
in trotted the little priest of St* Stefano. Fieramosca did not know 
him ; but he knew Fieramosca, and his eyes twinkled considerably 
on discovering him there. He had come to talk to Mrs. Walford of 
her charities, and the officer consequently rose to take his leave. 

‘IT must see you again to-morrow,” said the widow, in low, urgent 
tones. ‘And don’t lose courage. We shall think of something. 
Difficulties only inspire me.” 

The next afternoon the Signora Maria remarked casually to her 
daughter : “‘I always thought that empty-headed friend of Enrico’s 
was not haunting this neighbourhood for nothing.” 
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Clelia turned a very lively colour. Had Aunt Teresa told about 
the birthday gift of flowers ? she thought. 

An agonizing moment elapsed while the Signora Maria was appa- 
rently absorbed in examination of her work. She stuck a pin or two 
between her lips, then resumed: “ He is going to be married to the 
rich widow opposite.” 

“It is not true!” cried Clelia, passionately, the swift denial wrung 
from her by astonishment and pain. 

The Signora Maria was wont to snub any such flat contradiction of 
her words ; but in this instance she only said carelessly, “ Don’t you 
believe it? Why?” 

Why, indeed? Clelia, with a whirling brain and a beating heart, 
sat mute, 

“T think it must be true,” continued her mother, ‘ because it was 
told me by Don Giacomo, and he, you know, is always at this English- 
woman’s. Fieramosca is there for hours every day, and quite alone. 
And the other evening—let me see, when was it >—to be sure— 
the night of your birthday—he met her, by appointment evidently, 
as she got out of her gondola at the ¢vaghetto yonder, and went 
home with her.” 

Signora Maria had taken the pins from her mouth now, and 
was fastening them into her work ; and just so deliberately and 
placidly did she plant each dagger-thrust of news into her quiver- 
ing daughter’s heart. Clelia neither fainted nor cried aloud ; but, 
as the ruins of her happiness fell about her, she had a vague feel- 
ing of wonderment that everybody should continue so calm. 

There was a ring at the door, and the little maid, going to open, 
came back presently rather flustered, and announced “a lady.” 

“T trust I do not intrude,” said Mrs. Walford, smilingly, with a 
courteous bow to every one, and a special kindly smile to Clelia. 
The girl had risen, and stood like a statue. She knew quite well 
who the stranger was. 

Signora Maria, by no means in a trim to receive visitors, felt 
secretly put out, but her Italian ease of manner carried her through 
the difficult situation successfully. Instead of the repellant English 
formula, ‘To what am I indebted?” she simply told Mrs. Walford 
that she was very glad to see her, exactly as if she had known her all 
her life. 

“I called,” said the widow, “because I have heard that you are 
the fortunate possessor of some old lace, with which, if you found 
an appreciative purchaser, you would be willing to part. My in- 
formant is Don Giacomo. Is he right ?” 

“Yes,” said the Signora, “‘so far right that some time ago she 
thought of disposing of the lace. But now she had promised it to 
her daughter, who was going to be married.” 

“Indeed!” Mrs. Walford turned towards Clelia: ‘‘ Was the Sig- 
norina to be married soon ?” 
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Instead of answering this question, the young girl, white to the 
lips, trembling, but resolutely composed, put another : “ Did the lady 
know Captain Fieramosca ?” 

(“Madonna mia! What is the little lunatic going to ask now?” 
was her mother’s secret ejaculation. ) 

Mrs. Walford positively blushed. Blushed with the secret guilt of 
her mission and with the excitement of Clelia’s interrogation. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘She knew Captain Fieramosca very well. 
Had—had the Signorina any message for him?” 

The blush, and the emphasis of her speech were fatal. Clelia was 
sure now, that Don.Giacomo had spoken the truth. 

“You can tell him,” said Clelia, “that I am going to be married 
immediately, and with my own full consent. And when he writes to 
my brother, I wish him to say this.” And rapidly, with a steady step 
and a face like marble, she passed from the room. 

Mrs. Walford sat in speechless amazement. ‘ What did it all 
mean ?” she asked herself. ‘‘ Were the words she had just heard to 
be interpreted literally, or did they contain some hidden warning to 
be conveyed by Fieramosca to Enrico?” She was so busy revolving 
this question, that she hardly listened to Signora Maria’s perturbed and 
murmured explanations that ‘Girls were so strange ;” ‘ Clelia was 
excited ;” ‘“‘ Her marriage promised to be an excellent one,” &c. &c. 
And failing of any satisfactory solution, she rose, at last, to go, without 
having accomplished one fifth part of all that she had intended. 

Signora Maria extracted a rod from its pickle for her daughter, on 
the very first occasion: but, to her amazement, Clelia was as docile 
asalamb. ‘She did not know what her mother wanted,” she said. 
“She was ready to marry Signor Biagio as soon as anybody wished. 
What more was expected of her?” 

And in this attitude of stony calm she remained, while her. bride- 
groom was informed of his happiness, and all the preparations for the 
wedding were hurried on. 

Signora Maria could hardly believe in her own luck, but she was 
jubilant. And what presently crowned her happiness, was a letter 
from Enrico, announcing that his regiment, when already en route, 
had received counter-orders, and turned back. Consequently, he had 
been able to obtain four days’ leave, and would follow almost 
immediately on his letter. 

“Then if he arrives to-morrow, the contract can be signed the day 
after, and the marriage can be on the next day to that,” said the 
mother. 

“ Just as you like,” replied Clelia, listlessly. 

When Enrico made his appearance his kind face fell considerably 
on hearing that he was just in time for the wedding. 

“Why, Clelia, what is this? Are you really going to marry that 
old ahem !—Biagio after all?” 
“ Apparently I am,” said the girl. 
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Her brother laid his hand caressingly on her shoulder. ‘“ But do 
you thoroughly wish it, little one? Speak frankly to me before it is 
too late.” 

Her eyes filled at the kind touch, the affectionate words. But in 
her present mood martyrdom was a relief, and she took a sort of 
savage pleasure in deliberately increasing her own torture. Turning 
her head away she repeated, “I tell you I am going to marry him. 
Why cannot you be satisfied with that ?” 

“One would think I was forcing the child, to hear you, and look 
at you, Enrico,” said his mother, resentfully. Then, by way of dis- 
tracting his attention from his sister, and rivetting Clelia’s determina- 
tion, she added: “Your Fieramosca is going to marry a rich 
Englishwoman who, by-the-bye, lives over there ””—pointing to the 
house with the acacias. ° 

“The beggar! To think of his never telling me!” exclaimed 
Enrico, with an incredulous laugh. ‘‘Who is she? How is she 
called ?” 

‘“‘ Valfora? Valvona? Do you suppose I can pronounce it?” 
replied Signora Maria. ‘Can you, Teresa?” 

Teresa was equally incapable. But said, “ Enrico ought to know. 
For, according to Don Giacomo, it must be an old affair, as the lady 
was sister-in-law to Fieramosca’s colonel.” 

‘What !” shouted Enrico, and bounced to his feet with an energy 
that shook the room. 

“The saints have mercy on us! Are you gone out of your 
mind?” exclaimed his mother. 

‘‘ What was it you said, Teresa? Say it again. Tell me, every- 
thing. Quick!” continued the young man, still unaccountably 
agitated. 

Teresa did his bidding as well as her scattered wits would allow 
her; then continued inquisitively, ‘‘ But what difference can it make 
to you?” 

“‘ Difference ?” echoed Enrico. ‘None at all. I am very glad, 
of course I am. Only surprised, you know, surprised.” And he 
began striding up and down the narrow room in a state which if it 
indeed expressed mere surprise, was certainly a manifestation of 
primordial energy. 

Clelia could stand it ‘no longer. All these questions, this excite- 
ment fell upon the gaping wounds of her grief like drops of vitriol. 
Unnoticed, or at least unchallenged by her brother, she rose and 
crept away, yearning for the rare luxuries of solitude and silence. 

As soon as she was gone, Teresa, with that vague delight in adding 
fuel to a flame but vaguely understood, so dear to narrow minds, 
observed, “I think Fieramosca cannot be a very well-principled 
young man ?” 

““Why not?” asked Enrico, tugging at his moustache, and staring 
absently into space. 
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** He is going to be married himself, and he knows Clelia is P 

‘“* How does he know it?” interrupted the Signora Maria, suspi- 
ciously. 

“Of course, Enrico would mention it to him,” replied Teresa, 
adroitly ; then resumed: “As I was saying, things are in this posi- 
tion, and yet he can try to carry on a clandestine flirtation with 
Clelia.” 

“What do you mean?” blazed out Enrico. 

Upon which Teresa, with some embellishment, related the birth- 
day gift of flowers, and the impassioned message which had accom- 
panied it. 

“‘ He dared to insult us in this way!” cried the lieutenant ; and 
before his mother, alarmed at his violence, could put in a word, he 
had clattered down stairs like a train of artillery. 

Once in the street, however, he began to reflect. Perhaps, after 
all, old Don Giacomo’s news was a mistake. Fieramosca had always 
written to him as though he loved Clelia, and Clelia alone. It was, 
in fact, these letters of his friend’s which had brought Enrico to 
Venice. On the other hand, the old priest was not likely to have 
invented all his facts; and, supposing any of them to be true, what 
but love could take Fieramosca to Mrs. Walford’s? The notion that 
anybody could be in that lady’s company for five minutes without 
adoring her, apparently never entered the unhappy muser’s mind. 
Revolving these questions with the wearisome iteration of one ab- 
sorbing feeling, he paced up and down in front of the widow’s win- 
dows, wishing that he might go up to her, and yet, for reasons of his 
own, not daring. 

All at once, who among the sons of men should issue from the 
house but—Fieramosca? And, to make matters worse, simultane- 
ously with his apparition below, Mrs. Walford stepped out upon the 
balcony. The Captain looked up at her; she looked down upon the 
Captain ; they exchanged a smile, a wave of the hand; Mrs. Walford 
said, “This evening, then!” and vanished. Vanished without see- 
ing the other watcher, whose heart was in his mouth, and whose livid 
face and flaming eyes confronted the startled Fieramosca on his 
turning. 

“Enrico !” cried the latter; and, Italian fashion, would have em- 
braced his friend. But Enrico stood like the image of the Com- 
mendatore, and further increased his resemblance to that personage 
by nodding portentously. “It is myself,” he said, with the solem- 
nity of concentrated rage. 

“Heavens above!” exclaimed Fieramosca. ‘What has hap- 
pened? Why do you look like that? Is—is your sister ill?” 

“I will thank you not to mention her,” replied the other. “ And, 
since you seem desirous of further information, I have the pleasure 
to tell you that I consider you a blackguard. Moreover, I shall be 
happy to afford you satisfaction for my candour, not later than three 
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days from now, when a family event, which demands my presence, 
shall have taken place.” 

And, with the ceremonious salute of a subordinate to his superior 
officer, Enrico turned on his heel and marched away, leaving Fiera- 
mosca overwhelmed with distress, choking with rage, and dumb- 
foundered with amazement. 


IV. 


THE next evening the Signora Maria gave a little dinner before the 
signing of the contract to Signor Biagio and the witnesses to that 
document. It was not a very lively meal, although the bridegroom 
elect was in the highest spirits. Clelia was as pale as a ghost, and 
as silent; Enrico profoundly gloomy; the Signora Maria preoccu- 
pied. Even Teresa and Giustina were plunged in a little retro- 
spective melancholy, for the sight of their niece on such an occasion, 
and in her pretty dress, recalled the unrealized dreams of their own 
vanished youth. 

But Signor Biagio did nothing but chatter, and when the contract 
was signed and everybody was pouring forth congratulations, he 
positively went to the length of trying to kiss the pallid little bride 
on her forehead. To his extreme discomfiture and the embarrass- 
ment of everybody, Clelia shrank away from him with a shuddering 
cry of disgust. 

“‘ Diavolo /” said Signor Biagio, and looked excessively put out. 

“‘ Nerves,” smoothly suggested a witness, divided between obsequi- 
ousness and compassion. 

The Signora Maria glowered at her daughter, but had the tact to 
be silent. Not so, however, the Signora Giustina. The spectacle of 
her niece’s resistance somehow rendered her snappish, and roughly 
saying, “ Don’t be a baby,” she pulled Clelia forward as if to force 
her to submit to the loathed caress. With a passionate movement 
and a stifled sob, more expressive even than her previous cry, the 
poor child wrenched herself free, and darting into the next room, 
locked the door upon her tormentors. 

Whither by another entrance the Signora Maria straightway betook 
herself, and began an appropriate lecture. 

** Let me be,” moaned Clelia, writhing on her sofa in the friendly 
darkness. ‘‘ Leave me to myself for a little, and I will try to do as 
you desire ” 

“Come with me, mother!” sternly commanded Enrico from the 
doorway. 

*‘ And Signor Biagio ?” exclaimed the perplexed woman, wringing 
her hands, feeling dreadfully sorry for herself, and, now that her 
hopes were so near fruition, a little sorry even for her child. 

“If you say another word about that old ape, I vow I will drop 
him from the window into the canal,” cried Enrico, angrily, and by 
main force took his mother away. 
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Left to herself, and her convulsive sobbing calmed at last, Clelia 
raised herself and began to think. If she refused after all to marry 
the old lawyer, what would her life be at home? If she did marry 
him, what would it be then? As if in answer, his grating accents 
broke upon her ear and filled her with fresh horror. She could not 
bear it; she would run away. ‘There was a convent, she remem- 
bered, somewhere, where she could take refuge for the night. Signor 
Biagio would never marry her after such an outbreak, and, if her 
mother refused to be pacified, she could become a nun. 

Rising, she groped for a shawl, found it, and throwing it over her 
head, slipped noiselessly from the room. ‘Taking the precaution to 
lock the door and put the key into her pocket, so that she might 
still, for a time, be supposed to have bolted herself within, she glided 
downstairs like a spirit, and quickly found herself beneath the silent 
stars. 

The evening was young, but in Venice the streets are at an early 
hour deserted, and Clelia, hurrying along in the shadow, attracted 
but slight notice from the few passers-by. At last, a man looked at 
her somewhat curiously, and, to escape him, she sped up the steps of 
a little bridge. There, in the welcome gloom of the houses, she 
paused, for a new terror had just possessed her on remembering that, 
after all, she did not know the exact way to the Convent. To em- 
bark upon the labyrinth of Venice streets was not a light matter, 
and money for a gondola she had none. 

Listlessly she stood, feeling already the reaction from her late ex 
citement, and grateful for the soothing mystery of the still Venetian 
night. 

Beneath her flowed the noiseless water, its surface dark beneath 
the bridges, barely lighter where the stars shone on it, and broken but 
at rarest intervals by the reflection of a lamp. A shadowy figure crossed 
the bridge opposite to her, issuing momentarily from the gloom of the 
narrow ca//e only again to be spectrally eclipsed. Clelia’s eyes filled 
with tears as she bent her head upon her folded arms, but they were 
tears of thankfulness for the scanty boons of loneliness and freedom. 
Suddenly she was roused by the sound of familiar tones. Phantom- 
like, and unheard by her, an uncovered gondola was gliding beneath 
the bridge where she stood. Three people were in it, dimly visible, 
and two of them, a man and a woman, were talking. Clelia peered 
into the darkness with a beating heart. Exactly at that moment 
some perverse imp of fate suggested to the gentleman to light a cigar. 
The tiny flame from his match shone first on the golden epaulettes, 
and then on the handsome face of—Fieramosca. He threw the light 
away immediately, but the jealous eyes of the poor little watcher had 
already, in the lady beside him, detected the elegant grace of Mrs. 
Walford ; and, as if any further confirmation were needed, Clelia dis- 
tinctly heard that they were speaking of—herself! Perhaps laughing 
at her, she thought, with the wilful self-torment of love, as she 
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slowly and mechanically descended the steps, not knowing whither 
she was going, but just impelled to inconscient action by the in- 
tolerable pain within her. All at once she started, on awaking to 
the fact that she was in the close neighbourhood of her own home. 
Impelled by the fear of pursuit and discovery, she turned into the 
cloister of an old Augustinian convent, now disused, or used but as 
barracks. Here, from a low round archway, three marble steps lead 
to the water’s edge. To these steps, drawn by a blind fascination, 
Clelia went. 

Leaning forward, she glanced up and down the canal: not a gon- 
dola was visible. Two or three people passed above her, along the 
Campo Sant’ Angelo. She waited until they were gone, and the 
sound of their voices and their careless laughter had died away. 
Yet, for a moment longer she paused, while from the depths of her 
tortured, aching heart a passionate prayer went up for comprehension 
and mercy. ‘Then, quivering but resolute, she crept down to the 
lowest step, clasped her hands over her burning eyes, and cast her- 
self into the silent flood ! 


““What was that?” excitedly asked an officer, seated alone in a 
gondola which had just come into sight. 

The gondoliers were of opinion that it was a woman who had 
fallen in. 

‘“‘ She will rise down there, in the flow of the current. For heaven’s 
sake, make haste!” cried the young man, tearing off his coat. And as 
Clelia’s slight figure and streaming hair rose for the first time into 
sight, he plunged in, and, after a few vigorous strokes, caught her by 
one convulsive little hand. 

How she felt, exactly, she never could tell. But throughout all 
the pains and pleasures of her after-life, one memory remained in in- 
vincible supremacy of vividness, and that was the moment when 
a lantern flashed into her face, and looking up from her couch at the 
bottom of a gondola, she met the consternated and passionate eyes 
of the petrified Fieramosca. 

He took her to Mrs. Walford, who, having parted from him at her 
own door but a quarter of an hour previously, was quite unprepared 
to see him appear again, in a very damp condition himself, and sup- 
porting a dripping damsel upon his arm. “It was,” as she afterwards 
declared, ‘exactly as though he had paid a casual visit to the water- 
nixies, and brought one of them away captive.” But she received 
the repentant, the shivering, the miraculously-consoled Clelia, with 
the most exquisite kindness; put her to bed, whispered something 
into her ear, and then, with very changing colour herself, sat down 
to write to Enrico. 

Without entering into particulars, or stating Clelia’s attempt at 
suicide, she told him that his sister, resolute not to marry Signor 
Biagio, was at her house, and would there remain, until some deter- 
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mination had been come to concerning her. And she politely re- 
quested Signor Enrico Renier to call upon her the next morning 
early, and, if possible, a/one. 

This note reached its destination in the very nick of time. For, 
Signor Biagio, very cross at Clelia’s obstinate absence, had just de- 
parted, and the Signora Maria had returned to shake and thunder at 
the closed doors. 

“Of all the wilful, ungrateful, pig-headed ——” she was exclaim- 
ing, when Enrico, looking remarkably pale, closed his hand over 
a letter which had just been brought him, and remarked quietly : 

“Tt is useless to call on Clelia, mother. She has taken refuge 
from our kindness with Mrs. Walford.” 

It took his mother a few moments to realize the exact meaning of 
his words. When they did reach her brain, she plumped down upon 
the nearest chair, and stared at him speechlessly. Giustina and 
Teresa also struck attitudes of scandalized dismay. This lasted till 
they all found their tongues again, when they launched forth into 
vituperation. Mrs. Walford came in for her share ; but then Enrico, 
rousing himself as if from a dream, said curtly : 

““We have nobody to thank but ourselves. The poor child has 
been driven away by a senseless persecution, and is fortunate in find- 
ing a stranger with more sense and more kindness than have fallen to 
the lot of her family.” 

Mrs. Walford walking up and down her drawing-room in a state of 
evident perturbation, the next morning, had not many minutes after 
the appointed hour to wait, before the door was thrown open, and 
Enrico ushered in. He advanced with an air of portentous gravity, 
and bowed ceremoniously. Mrs. Walford’s outstretched, trembling 
little hand fell to her side, and her lips quivered, but she waved him 
courteously to a chair. He rested his hand on the back of it, but 
did not sit down. 

The young widow unmistakably provoked, communicated Clelia’s 
attempt at self-destruction, with considerably more abruptness than 
she had intended. 

“You cannot see her now, she is asleep,” she added, as Enrico, 
shocked and agitated, started for the door of his sister’s room. “ As 
soon as she is sufficiently rested, I will send for you ; but you must 
either come without your mother or bring her in a forgiving mood. 
I do not know what you call it in Italy, but we in England should 
not find words sufficiently strong to stigmatize the way in which your 
unfortunate sister has been treated.” 

If Mrs. Walford, by this sweeping blame, hoped to sting her visitor 
into speaking of himself, she was mistaken. Enrico stiffly said that 
he was quite of her opinion; that he regarded the projected mar- 
riage with Signor Biagio as a thing of the past: and that he would 
do his best to soften and conciliate his mother. There remained, 
consequently, nothing further for him to do but to thank the 
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Signora for her great kindness, and to await her permission to see 
his sister. 

“Then, are you going?” exclaimed the lady, in a tone of the 
most naive disappointment. ‘In old days, Signor Renier, your 
haste was less.” 

“In old days things were different,” was the enigmatical answer, 
delivered with much stateliness of mien. 

“Let us recur for a moment to those days,” said the widow, 
growing paler and paler. ‘You wished to marry me, and I would 
not consent simply because, by my husband’s will, every penny that 
I possessed in the world would have gone from me, and marriage in 
that case must have meant starvation for both of us.” 

Enrico bowed. 

“Consequently we parted. But with a mutual understanding. 
Do you remember what that was?” 

“Certainly,” he said, overcoming some emotion with an effort. 
“We promised lasting constancy, and agreed that if circumstances 
were ever to alter for either of us, that fact should be communicated 
by the one to the other.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Walford, and began to tremble violently. 

Enrico, every moment more like an hidalgo, understood, he said, 
that circumstances had altered for her. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, “ I am richer.” 

He quivered as if each word had been a barb. ‘The news seemed 
to surprise him, and not agreeably. 

‘My old uncle has died,” Mrs. Walford continued, “and left me 
a fortune equal to that which I shall lose on marriage.” 

She caught her breath with a quick sob, and looked at him, smiling 
out of eyes full of tears. 

*‘ And was that why you.sent for me to-day ?” he asked, uttering 
the words almost syllable by syllable. 

“Partly,” she answered, and blushed a lovely rosy red. “ But 
there is something else I should like to add if—if you would only 
give me the chance.” 

“Your intention of marrying ?” said Enrico stonily. 

She made no answer, only turned away her head. 

“T congratulate you, madam,” said the officer; then resumed, 
with a sudden break in his voice: ‘And I hope you will be happy.” 

Mrs. Walford stared at him in the frankest astonishment. ‘‘ What 
in the world do you mean ?” 

‘*‘ My meaning is tolerably clear, I think,” replied Enrico, bitterly. 
“You could not be constant to a memory, and I, who am not so 
fortunate, still love you too well to reproach you.” 

“Why,” she exclaimed breathlessly, “whom do you suppose I 
want to marry ?” 

“Whom? Why Fieramosca.” 

“Fieramosca! His friend, you mean, I—I thought you under- 
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stood; you—Oh, you goose/” she exclaimed. Then a charming 
frown settled upon her brow, and on the tight-set crimson line of 
her lips was written the ineradicable resolution not to speak another 
word. 

For the space of a heart-beat Enrico stood silerk, quite dizzy with 
the rush of astonished delight. 

“ Then forgive me!” he cried, and clasped her in an embrace at 
once so tender and so masterful as to leave her no choice but to 
hide her smiling, shame-stricken, lovely face upon his shoulder. 

In this interesting attitude they were presently discovered by 
Fieramosca himself, who, still in a great state about Clelia, burst in 
like a bombshell. He was much amazed, as may be imagined, and 
not particularly cordial even when things were explained, for the 
memory of his last interview with Enrico rankled. 

The lieutenant, suddenly recollecting his conduct, made a fervent 
apology, and Mrs. Walford, catching scent of a duel, gave emphasis 
to his words by a horrified little shriek. 

“It is all very well to say ‘forgive,’” replied Fieramosca, still 
trying very hard for honour’s sake to be sulky; “but how did you 
ever come by such ridiculous ideas, when my letters had told you 
everything ?” 

It appeared, however, that what with marching and counter- 
marching, the later communications had not yet reached Enrico. 
Upon which, Fieramosca was graciously pleased to be conciliated 
and—pending Clelia’s awakening—embraced Clelia’s brother. 

When the first part of Enrico’s news was told his mother, she was 
rather shaken, then extremely angry, and said that Clelia should be 
brought to marry Signor Biagio, after all. But when Enrico informed 
her that, in that case, he himself could not marry Mrs. Walford, who 
vowed that she would have no brother-in-law but Fieramosca, the 
Signora Maria lowered her colours at once. 

But she never fairly forgave her daughter, who spent a great deal 
of her time with Mrs. Walford, in consequence. And, in the refined 
and charming companionship of that lady, both her mind and her 
character developed, thus rendering her more delightful than ever to 
Fieramosca, when marriage brought to a happy end, the story of 
that gallant warrior’s perplexities. 
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By CHarLEs W. Woop, AvuTuHor oF ‘* THROUGH HOLLAND,” 
“ Rounp ABouT Norway,” &c. 





E left ourselves in the 
very middle of the 
lovely Angenbachthal, where 
the wanderer may loiter 
amidst untrodden paths, and 
revel in the glades and 
A : depths of a vast forest. 
il eM From this varied and 
i beautiful valley we issued 
eee § §| forth on to the interesting 
Le 4 fis i 7 but less striking Wiesenthal. 
+ @ All the different features of 
the road, noted the previous 
day in coming from Schopf- 
heim stood out again fa- 
miliarly, with a sort of 
friendly home feeling about 
them. For it is seldom that 
you travel a road twice over 
in the Black Forest, unless 
— you have taken up your 
MAINZ CATHEDRAL. abode there ; or are making 
more than a passing stay in 
any particular district or spot, for the pleasure of seeking and find- 
ing its hidden beauties. 

And, after all, this is the only way of knowing the Black Forest— 
of knowing, indeed, any place or country. Many of the best spots, 
especially in the district before us, lie concealed in little nooks, by-paths 
and by-ways, that the ordinary tourist never thinks or dreams of. 
Take Norway, as an example. No one can really be said to know the 
choicest parts of that fine country who has not explored all the small 
branches and ramifications of its fjords. There, where few penetrate, 
or have the chance of penetrating, visions of impossible loveliness 
exist. Nooks and dells, and stretches of green banks lined with the 
wild flowers of the wood, sufficient to keep you in a state of 
ecstasy for weeks and months at atime. And one of the charms of 
these spots is their absolute seclusion ; spots almost untrodden by the 
foot of man; where the birds will scarce start at your presence, for 
they have not yet learned the natural enmity that exists between 
themselves and mankind. 
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So the beaten tracks, the high roads of the Black Forest, where 
people meet each other, and most do congregate, are not, as a 
tule, the gems of the neighbourhood. You travel to a given waterfall 
or a noted mountain; on your road you pass down the wide and 
beautiful valley that lies in your way ; in the distance you see a path 
leading up into a narrow, wooded defile ; and you wonder whither it 
would take you, and what disclose; never dreaming that beauties, 
unheard of, unrecorded, lie within reach of you. 

But if you are “doing” a country in the accepted way, these by- 
paths must be neglected; you can only explore them, get to know 
them intimately and to love them, by taking up your abode with them 














BADENWEILER. 


for a longer or a shorter time. And who does this? Not one in ten 
thousand cares to do it, or is able to do it. Most people wish to see 
the broad outlines of a country in a given period, generally a limited 
period ; devoting days where they should give weeks, and weeks for 
months. The minute details that make the beauty and finish of a 
picture must be left to the imagination. 

By far the larger number of people like, as a rule, what they call a 
“fresh scene” every year, and, therefore, seldom visit twice the same 
place. The pleasures of living over again your first impressions are 
unknown. Nay, it may be said that many of them have no im- 
pressions, first or second. More, far more than half of those who 
travel, do so for the mere excitement of rushing about. Of the real 
beauties of nature, with all their elevating and inspiring thoughts, that 
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exquisite soul-pleasure which tongue cannot well utter or pen express, 
they are unconscious. It is not born within them; they are not in 
sympathy with it. They see the violet, but the subtle fragrance, so 
fleeting that a first inhalation seems to rob it of its perfume, they miss 
altogether. ‘‘We can only understand Shakespeare by the Shakes- 
peare that is within us.” 

Yet it is something, it is even a great privilege, to know merely 
the broad outline of a country ; and it seems to me that any one 
going through the Black: Forest with only a limited time at his com- 
mand, could not do better than sketch out his plan as follows: 

Baden-Baden may be made the starting-point. Some days should 
be given to this neighbourhood, which abounds in excursions. There 
are lovely forest walks within easy distance ; short mountain excur- 
sions ; ruined castles, and castles not in ruins (such as the Favorita), 
crammed with antique furniture, and decorated walls, and painted 
ceilings, and wonderful old-stained glass, and treasures of old china, 
enough to drive anyone distracted with envy and longing and ad- 
miration. 

Having thoroughly done Baden-Baden, the traveller’s next point 
should be Triberg, going round by the Murgthal, and taking care that 
no clever coachman misses it for the sake of a short cut. Gradually 
he will get round to Achern, visit the Mummelsee, and get on to 
Allerheiligen, a wild, mountainous, lovely and romantically wooded 
district. ‘Thence he will pass on to Griesbach and Rippoldsau, 
through Hornberg on to Triberg. 

At Triberg he will regulate his stay by time and inclination; not 
omitting, above ail things, to do the railway journey between Triberg 
and Hornberg, to and fro, going beyond Triberg, if he pleases, as far 
as St. Georges or Villingen. This can be done in less than a day, 
and it is one of the loveliest bits of railway travelling in existence, 
within anything like a reasonable distance. 

From Triberg he will go down the Simonswald valley ; and if he is 
wise he will secure an outside seat on the diligence, where, perched on 
the top and dashing along at the speed of four good horses, he will be 
far better placed than would be possible in a carriage or private con- 
veyance of any sort. But he will remember that the Simonswald and 
the best part of the scenery comes only after passing Furtwangen. 
At Furtwangen, he might, “if so disposed,” look up the house of 
Lamy Sohne, and the youth with the broad, jolly face, who will show 
him over his factory, and set all his birds and organs going for the mere 
sake of giving pleasure. That youth was a credit to human nature. 

After leaving Furtwangen, if he finds himself under the care of the 
fat, oldish, red-faced and good-tempered little courier, he will con- 
gratulate himself. 

At the end of the Simonswald he will reach Waldkirch, after that 
paradisiacal drive, where the fruit trees grow on either hand; rich 
plums, ripe pears, and rosy apples, green-coated walnuts and prickly 
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chestnuts, all crying out to be gathered; tempting the sons as well as 
the daughters of Eve, in this 19th century, even without the ser- 
pent’s aid. 

At Waldkirch he will sleep, if he is wise, for the lovely little place 
is worth a good many hours’ devotion. And, instead of seeking an 
inn, he will patronize the Pension of St. Margherita, a sort of family 
hotel, where he may wander up and down the staircases and the 
large corridors, and people them with many generations of silent 
nuns ; shadowless forms moving with noiseless tread; pale, grave 
faces; for as even ghostly smiles were banished in the days of their 
penance and pilgrimage, they would not be likely to cultivate in the 
spirit the frivolities denied them in the flesh. 

And, loitering in the large, upper, handsome room, cunningly 
painted, where royalty has deigned to rest and refresh itself, he may 
awake startling echoes from a piano at the further end, and muse 
over bygone scenes that weird melodies will conjure up as his 
fingers wander at will over the keys, inspired by the little halo of 
romance and antiquity surrounding him within and without the old 
convent. Then he may go to bed, and find his dreams haunted by 
those shadowy nuns; one or two of them standing out with pale, 
ethereal beauty that rouses a wild fever in his heart ; until, tossing 
restlessly from side to side and chasing the phantoms that, like a 
will o’ the wisp, ever elude his grasp, he wakes to the cold reality of 
a dark and silent chamber. 

He thinks he has slept for hours, but the church clock opposite, 
with its double tongue, twice strikes midnight. A ghostly hour in 
truth, and he jis compelled to rise and light a taper, and throw open 
the outside shutters to the stars of heaven, to banish the ghostly 
effect of his vision. 

Leaving Waldkirch, he will proceed to Freiburg. Thence by the 
HOllenthal, the Titisee and the Schluchsee, on to St. Blasien. There 
are numerous excursions through all this district, which may or may 
not be made, as already stated, according to time and inclination. 
Hochenschwand, at least, must be visited. It is a spot worth know- 
ing. Some day the knowledge might become useful. A day, for 
instance, when health required the restoring properties of high, pure 
mountain air, without the crowd and trouble and uncertainty of the 
Engadine valley, or any of those places that, having a local habitation, 
have gained a fashionable name. Hochenschwand is quiet ; perhaps 
it might even be called essentially dull ; it is perfectly free from every 
kind of excitement, and only they who can dispense with the 
modern modes and manners for killing time must attempt to seek 
its pure breezes and fine views. 

From St. Blasien the traveller will proceed down the Albthal to 
Albbriick, there take train for Brennet, and journey up the Wehr- 
athal to Schonau. He will devote some days to Schonau, visit 
Todtnau, and above all shoot off from Todtmoos up the Angen- 
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bachthal—that lovely untrodden spot. Then, finding his way into 
the Wiesenthal, he may turn leftward and visit Zell and Hausen 
(Hebel’s old home), though he will perhaps think this loss of time 
and trouble unless he has a peculiar fancy for seeing the haunts of 
poets. Or he may turn to the right, and find his way back to 
Schénau, where at the Hotel Sonne he will meet with a comfortable 
room and an intelligent landlord. But—in fair warning and justice 
it must be recorded 
—let him in the stair- 
cases hold, likeCardinal 
Wolsey, an aromatic 
sponge to his nose, or 
a handkerchief dipped 
in eau-de-cologne; and 
under these given con- 
ditions the passages 
will be bearable. 

You must have some- 
thing to put up with 
wherever you go, and, 
in travelling, the truest 
philosophy is to make 
the best of everything ; 
to preserve, even under 
provocation, a “ calm, 
unruffled mien,” and 
so “censure others by 
the dignity of excell- 
ing.” The small con- 
tretemps, and the little 
things that will go 
wrong in one’s travels, 
are the shadows that 
serve to bring out into 
more powerful contrast 
the brilliant sunshine 
of all that is lovely and of good report, in ourselves, our surroundings, 
and our experiences. 

The traveller will finally leave Schonau for Badenweiler, where, if 
it please him, he may take train for Baden-Baden, or Cologne, or 
any other point from which he may wish to return to “ Perfide 
Albion.” 

If this plan be followed out, as fair an acquaintance will be made 
with the Black Forest, as intimate a knowledge of its beauties, as is 
possible without a prolonged sojourn. It may be done in two or 
three weeks, but better still in six or eight. 

Revenons 4 nos moutons, or rather to our pastures and prairies. 








OLD HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 
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We last issued out of the Angenbachthal into the Wiesenthal. The 
little horses dashed onwards towards Schénau with as much energy 
as if they had only just left the stables, and not thirteen hours ago. 
Neither whip nor urging needed they. In the gathering gloom—for 
twilight was now fast falling—we passed down the road by the side 
of the running stream, and between the dark mountains. Then the 
lights of the houses—the advanced guard of Schénau as it were— 
gleamed upon us, and 
soon after we halted 
at the hospitable doors 
of the Sonne. 

Out came the land- 
lord, with hopes that 
it had been a pleasant 
day, and fears that the 
rain had been too con- 
stant a companion. 
The horses went round 
to their well-earned 
rest, as briskly as if « 
they wanted to do it « 
all over again. For- | 
tunately, it takes two um 
to make a bargain. The @ 
landlord had moved 2% 
me a stage higher in 38 
the world, but it wasa = 
case of closing the 
door when the steed , 
was stolen — there ~ 
would be no meeting 
and no music that — 
night, said mine host. 
So it came to pass. The 
night was not made 
hideous (or harmo- 
nious) by this concord of sweet sounds. All was still and calm ; 
the whole place was steeped in silence profound as the grave. The 
chemist opposite and his little wife, who had come to the window 
time after time in costumes that nothing but midsummer rendered 
prudent, nothing but darkness irreproachable, to-night might have 
taken for their motto, Reguiescat in pace. Gazing out upon this 
little world from this upper window, long after its simple inhabi- 
tants had sought and found slumber, was like looking out upon a life- 
in-death kind of scene. The mountains around seemed ponderous, 
gloomy and portentous: a weird night influence was abroad that 
almost weighed upon the spirit. 
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But it was a charming place, this Schonau. Next morning, when 
compelled to bid it farewell, I felt that it was all too soon. Very 
much of the neighbourhood had to be left unexplored. I longed 
to accept the landlord’s offer, who proposed to guide me to the 
summit of the Belchen, it only I would stay yet a few days. The 
summit of the Belchen, where so fine, so grand a panorama unfolded 
itself ; so many chains of mountains, the Alps, the Jura, the Vorarl- 
berg, the Vosges. But the weather was unfavourable to excursions, 
and time pressed. I had made far-away promises and engagements; 
was, as it were, on parole. To fail, would be almost to fail in 
honour. And, beloved reader, have you not found that where duty 
calls one way and pleasure another—answer the latter if you will, but 
the apple you have plucked inevitably turns to ashes in the mouth. 

So, the next morning at eight o’clock, the willing horses were 
once more at the door, brisk and fresh as if yesterday had been 
to them nothing but a day’s holiday. The driver was as proud of 
them as if all the credit were his own—and perhaps no little of it 
was due to him. Evidently he took good care of them, and every 
night made them a bed of straw atleast a yard high. 

We started for Badenweiler, the landlord begging me to return 
next year for the purpose of doing one or two valleys that now had 
to be neglected ; valleys, said he, as beautiful as the Wehrathal or the 
Angenbachthal. Above all, to ascend the Belchen with its wonderful 
and magnificent panorama. If I did not care to walk up, he would 
provide an excellent horse. I held out some slight hopes, but com- 
mitted myself to no rash promises. And we parted. 

I was now taking my last drive in the Black Forest, and a grey 
shadow rested upon it. All last things are sad. The last day of a 
holiday ; the last look at a house we have inhabited; the last good- 
bye to a friend who has been much to us; the last days of our youth. 
But oh! saddest of all, the last look at a face we have loved, before 
it is closed from us for ever. There are some things that but for the 
life beyond life we should never have courage to bear. In how many 
hearts is found the echo of that simple epitaph in Worcester cloisters, 
giving such a history of mental pain and suffering, in the one word 
Miserrimus ? 

In spite of the shadow, this last drive was a pleasant one. 
We wound up into the mountains, the great Belchen always visible ; 
then descended rapidly over a stony road to a primitive village, where 
the horses were treated to a loaf of bread each, and the coachman— 
but that needs no record. Then another long, steep ascent over a 
rugged road, looking down upon fields and pastures where men and 
women were at work, the latter wearing short, gay petticoats—extra 
short and extra gay. Did not this indicate that feminine human 
nature, wherever found, even in these primitive out-of-the-world spots, 
has one bond of union and sympathy in common—that of vanity ? 
And oh, ye fair ones, vexation of spirit is not far off ! 
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Finally, we passed into a valley with lovely woods on either side, 
and a shallow, half-dried up stream, with great rocks and boulders 
strewn about in a sort of wild and rugged chaos. The skies had 
cleared and the sun was hot and glowing. What would I not have 
given for this yesterday when going up the Wehrathal? What 
beauties abounded there now, that then had no existence? However, 
the woods here to-day were lovely in the sunshine, and waved and 
whispered to each other in a harmony one might well envy. They 
were real woods, too, not mere wooded slopes. You could penetrate 
far into them on the level, the beautiful, inevitable carpet of ferns 
and flowers all the time beneath your feet. 

But I delayed little by wandering. Passing a few villages, 
and keeping on our way, about eleven o’clock we were in sight of 
Badenweiler. We left the woods and the shallow stream and the 
rocky chaos, and launched forth into a more open space. The 
mountains were still about us, but less near at hand. On the high 
road, children sat on ponies led by grooms. Pretentious houses reared 
their magnificent heads. Altogether a suspicious atmosphere of 
fashion and frivolity began to surround one that was quite in keeping 
with the reputation of Badenweiler. 

It may, indeed, be called the most fashionable watering-place in the 
Black Forest ; more after the order of the much frequented watering- 
places in Germany than any other spot in this district. At Griesbach 
and Rippoldsau there was less pretension, a simplicity and freedom 
only sufficiently appreciated on reaching Badenweiler. Comparisons 
may be invidious, but at times they force themselves upon you 
whether you will or not. 

Nearing the town, the beauty of its situation was apparent ; in this, 
at any rate, it is perhaps unrivalled. The watering-places in the 
Kniebis Baths district are-all more or less shut in by mountains ; a 
too close proximity, that after a while inevitably becomes oppressive. 
Badenweiler has all the beauty of the wooded mountains in view, but 
at a distance which lends them enchantment. 

Villas, I have said, were dotted about, ivory and other stalls lined 
the road, just as they do in other gay watering-places. Passing 
onwards, the little horses whirled up to the door of the Romerbad. 
My first sensation was one of positive annoyance at seeing a building 
so large, and, apparently, so fashionably appointed. Farewell to all 
the pleasant freedom, simplicity and sans géne of the Black Forest. I 
felt inclined to fly back to Schénau and lose myself at the top of the 
Belchen ; but it seldom answers to turn back. 

I am bound to say that the interior of the Romerbad did not 
altogether correspond with the exterior. It was rather a case of the 
outside of the cup and the platter. At a trifling expense and the 
exercise of a little taste it might have been made pretty and charming 
enough. The large hall, or vestibule, possessed all that was necessary 
for a pleasant room, instead of the bare, barren, chilly lounge it now 
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was. Here one smoked, talked, and drank beer or wine, wondering 
the while whether the proprietor was stupid or indifferent, or, like 
the sleeping beauty in the wood, was steeped in a century of slumber. 

The meals were served in primitive style, and might decidedly 
have been better. On the whole, in this most fashionable of Black 
Forest watering-places, there was far less comfort than in many an 
inn comparatively unknown. It seemed as though the hotel had 
grown and expanded of its own accord, whilst the interior arrange- 
ments had remained stationary for the last twenty years. 

But there were compensations. The bed-rooms were most of 
them excellent ; the passages were large and airy, the honey was un- 
rivalled, the situation of the hotel everything that could be desired. 
Above all, the proprietors were so civil and obliging, so really atten- 
tive and anxious to please, that one forgave them all other short- 
comings; and if I again visited Badenweiler, I should again go to 
the Romerbad. 

Badenweiler is more accessible than many places in the Black 
Forest, and to this fact owes some of its popularity. But it has 
done much on its own account in the way of enterprise. It has 
quite a magnificent pump-room, ball-room, concert-room ; it has a 
band; it has good baths; it has “antiquities” in the form of the 
old Roman baths discovered intact some years ago and religiously 
guarded. It has a pedigree. It has gardens; and a charming 
avenue of chestnuts, beneath whose shadowy branches one may 
saunter up and down safe from the midday sun. 

So sauntering, a nut was suddenly thrown at our feet, and looking 
upward, a small squirrel with bushy tail and bright eyes was gazing 
down from a tall tree, as if for all the world he took in the humour 
of the joke he was playing upon us. For the nut, on examination, 
proved to be a bad one. The cunning little squirrel had known 
that well enough. 

We were three on whom the little squirrel had played his practical 
joke. My companions I had met at Schaffhausen, and now again 
at Badenweiler. How it sometimes happens that, in travelling, we 
make pleasant chance acquaintances, Our lives are thrown together 
for days ; we become comparatively intimate ; there is a sympathy, 
a power of “synchronizing” that might ripen into a closer bond, 
with time and opportunity. But, suddenly, the lines diverge again ; 
the spell is broken; a certain blank has to be filled up. Might we 
not enlarge upon the Undeveloped Friendships of life? Who knows 
all the sweets and pleasures we miss in this way? Will the threads 
be gathered together and taken up and woven into warp and woor 
in the next world? 

The waters of Badenweiler are used both externally and internally. 
A favourite remedy is the whey cure, and people rise up in the 
morning with the spirit of earnest infatuation for their glass of whey 
or milk, and repeat the dose so many times during the day. 
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The forest walks are numerous. You may wander about the hill 
and lose yourself in paths that lead apparently to nowhere; paths 
that seem to exist only to lure you on—whether to fortune or to 
fate, those know who have found the end. We wandered, two 
of us, up one of these tempting, mysterious tracks until we reached a 
maze where wood and tangle and bracken crackled and rustled 
beneath our feet, only to turn back at last in despair of ever finding 
a goal or the summit of the hill. But every now and then we came 
to a spot where a view lovely and far-reaching met the eye. Baden- 
weiler at our feet; the ruined castle built by the Romans for the 
protection of their baths, rising picturesquely and romantically by 
the side of the hotel; stretching far beyond, a vast, wide-spreading 








plain, watered by the ever-lovely Rhine, the distance bounded by 
those graceful Vosges mountains, with their soft, wavy, long-drawn 
undulations. 

Undoubtedly there is much that is pleasant and attractive about 
Badenweiler. Visitors make themselves very happy here during their 
sojourn. The season, to-day, was almost over, people were leaving ; 
most, indeed, had left already. That very morning an American 
group had departed with a great show of ceremony, rustle, luggage, 
carriages, éclat, and douceurs. The chatelaine (may the word be per- 
mitted without loss of caste?) of the party had gone about the salle 
& manger and other rooms, dropping substantial showers of gold 
pieces into the hands of every asphyxiated waiter she could summon 
from the most invisible shades, from the highest to the lowest. The 
whole was done with that wonderful air of grande dame dispensing 
favours that was highly entertaining. ‘Then there was much arrang- 
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ing of places and settling of seats, and the carriages moved off in 
a procession of two or three, amidst the bows, obsequiences, drop- 
down-deadness of manner of the assembled establishment. 

It is getting a serious matter in these days to travel in anything 
like comfort and decency. Unless things take a turn (that mysterious 
contingency that never happens: these kind of things never do take 
a turn) few except millionaires, Americans, merchant princes, Lord 
Mayors, Aldermen, and the like, will venture forth to claim acquaint- 
ance with the seven wonders of the world. This luxury of the age ; 
this incessant cry of the grasping horse-leech, “Give! give!” Oh, 
the pity of it! 

Badenweiler was one of my last impressions of the Black Forest. 
I do not think it a bad place to finish up with. More fashionable 
than the rest of this pleasant district, it paves the way to the world 
we are re-entering. And, certainly, in point of beauty, few spots are 
more favoured. 

It is also an easy matter to get from thence to any given part in 
the outer world. You may take train for France, Belgium, or any 
of the ports from which one embarks for England. An hour’s journey 
by omnibus or carriage, through a picturesque country; roads lined 
here and there with magnificent avenues of trees, and you find your- 
self at the small town and station of Mulheim. 

I booked for Mayence, and there rested the night; wandered 
about the old-fashioned streets, enjoyed the old cathedral, the gay 
scene of the women selling their butter and eggs under its very 
shadow in the Marché. From Mayence I took boat down the Rhine 
for Bonn, passing all the spots so familiar to every one. But, as fate 
would have it, sudden squalls were the order of the hour; icy cold 
winds, and showers of hail and sleet and drenching rain that robbed 
everything of its beauty, made everyone look blue, every one’s teeth 
chatter. And the assemblage ; the mutilated Queen’s English ; the 
exceptions in the silent aspirate that never existed before, and seemed 
to herald in new rules and regulations! Will the School Board 
at least do us this good—that in the next generation all classes shall 
speak their own language with some degree of propriety and correct- 
ness? No, never. There is an ingrained want of fineness of tem- 
perament and perception in the Englishman that he will never lose, 
never get the better of. All Celtic nations have a certain quickness 
of disposition, a certain refinement that redeems them from vulgarity 
down to the lowest rank. The Englishman alone, of the prevalent 
class, has it not, and will never have it. 

I was glad to reach Bonn, that charming spot, with its pleasant 
environs, where one can dream under the statue of Beethoven, and 
before the house he lived in. There had been a féte the previous 
day, and the streets were still decorated with flags and garlands of 
flowers ; one saw it in a gala dress none but continental towns know 
how to assume. The next morning I went on by train to Cologne ; 
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and soon the tall spires of that majestic cathedral loomed up in the 
surrounding plains and above the fortifications of the old town. 

So I had returned to the spot from which, so to say, I had 
started. But having had enough of the crossing vid Queenborough 
and Flushing, I chose the rail from Cologne to Brussels; passed 
through that bright, pleasant capital at five in the morning, when all 
the town was yet hushed in sleep; and was soon on the way to 
Calais. 

Alas! the journey was now dull and prosy enough. The Black 
Forest, with its lovely valleys, and pine-clad hills, and pleasant rest- 
ing-places, was a dream of the past, but clothed with all the realities 
of a waking dream. And our waking dreams, like those visions of 
the night that haunt our slumbers, must have their end. The seasons 
succeed each other in due course—day and night, sunrise and sun- 
set have their appointed times ; the sea its boundaries. You and I, 
dear reader, have our appointed time also ; we know it not; but in 
a certain Record it is marked, and when the hour strikes, a call, 
unheard by other ears, will summon us, let us hope, to beauties 
of which this earth is but a faint reflection. Here we must ever 
have thorns with our roses; pleasure and pain attend us hand-in- 
hand. 

Meanwhile, let us be thankful for all the beauties of this earth, 
great as the human mind can well grasp, showered upon us by the 
Creator in wisdom and love with an abundance which makes life itself 
almost a daily miracle. Let us not only see them, but endeavour to 
realize the marvels, clear and hidden, that they contain. Depend 
upon it, we shall rise from the contemplation better, higher men and 
women than we were before. 

Finally, the Black Forest is not by any means one of the grandest, 
most sublime spots of earth ; yet I have heard some travellers say that 
it has given them emotions and sensations they never experienced else- 
where. Most certainly it is well worth visiting. And to the disciple 
of the Aisthetic school (a school decreasing, let us hope, as far as 
its effeminate follies are concerned) it especially commends itself. 
For he may be refreshed at the sparkling streams that abound ; 
he may contemplate the pearly dew-drops that tremble and glisten 
on the exquisite ferns and flowers that bestrew his path; and he 
may feast on the perfume of the most luscious wild raspberries and 
strawberries this world can yield. 


THE END. 

















ONLY A SUMMER VISIT. 
By THE AUTHOR OF **GENTLEMAN STEPHENS.” 


|S peercg- nda PARK was a fine country place belonging to 

the Danbys, and it looked its best one fine August afternoon 
that came in a spell of set-fair summer weather. It had been coincident 
now with the visit to Dangerfield Park of Lady Violet Kneller, who, 
having lately formed a friendship with one of the Danby girls, had 
come to stay with her friend and make the acquaintance of the rest 
of the family. 

The present owner of Dangerfield Park, handsome Howard Danby, 
had gone up to Scotland a fortnight ago to favour the grouse with 
his presence, but three stalwart brothers yet remained to do honour 
to Lady Violet’s visit. Mrs. Danby was a fond, indulgent mother to 
them all, but duly embued with a belief in the perfection and general 
infallibility of her son Howard. Her two daughters were amiable girls, 
who have little to do with these pages. The time had gone so quickly 
over the heads of these young people, and they had been so merry and 
intimate and happy together, it would have been curious if all hearts 
had come out of it uns¢athed. If farther reason for peril were want- 
ing, Lady Violet was beautiful, bright, and good, an only child, and 
doubly orphaned since her early childhood ; and although the family 
estates had passed with the title to her father’s next male heir, she 
was possessed of a fine property in one of the fairest of Welsh 
valleys, and was therefore an heiress of no small importance. 

Little indeed, however, does heiress-ship count beside beauty and 
goodness in the eyes of an unspoilt boy of twenty, therefore let no 
suspicion rest on the name of Lionel, youngest son of the house of 
Danby, who was quite hopelessly in love with Lady Violet. His 
passion gave the family much amusement, and Lady Violet found no 
other treatment of her lover possible than to pet him and laugh at 
him alternately. It answered, however, perfectly ; his devotion made 
its own happiness ; and having closed with the rebuffs of fortune, and 
recognised the hopelessness of his suit, the general laugh against him 
was powerless to hurt, and he was even beguiled into joining it himself. 

The next son, Edward, had only a second affection free to offer, 
if Venus herself had appeared on the scenes, his first being centred 
in a pack of otter hounds of which he was the joyful master. He 
was full of deference for the sex, however, and had greatly enjoyed 
having Lady Violet at his side when he drove Howard’s four-in-hand 
here and there during the last fortnight, sending them cheerily along 
the level roads with a secret pride in his own skill in their manipula- 
tion. 
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The eldest of the trio was stalwart like his brothers, as far as 
inches and proportion went, but he had been delicate from boyhood, 
and so often face to face with the Arch-Enemy, that it was a matter 
of no small surprise to him sometimes to find himself now, past 
thirty, still walking in the flesh about the park at home. In Howard’s 
absence, he had taken the trouble of the various comings and goings 
of late on his own shoulders, and the result had given universal 
satisfaction. 

This afternoon, Lady Violet and he, returning from a walk, came 
out through a bend of the path into sunshine from the shade of some 
trees. It was a favourite walk, and one that wound round a craggy 
hill of no great eminence, rising close to one side of the Hall. 
Masses of foxglove made the hillside bright to-day, and where the 
road at intervals wound into ravines, were groups of mountain ash- 
trees, the berries of which had yellowed on the way to redness. 

Gerard was smooth-shaven all to a thick, brown moustache. His 
eyes were blue and remarkably expressive, but self-control had so far 
triumphed in his character, that the most usual expression of his face 
was one of a nonchalant and half amused observation of the ways 
and doings of his fellow-creatures. Lady Violet’s characteristic ex- 
pression, on the contrary, was one of sweet earnestness, while her 
smile, when it came, was so swift, sympathetic and bright as to be 
especially alluring. She was not smiling now; over her beautiful 
grey eyes the lashes were drooped, and a compression of pain was 
about her lips. 

*‘T cannot believe that doctors are so useless as to be unable to 
deal with your case,” she exclaimed. ‘ You should not speak of your 
health as you are doing now.” 

‘Why not ?” said he; “doctors are divided into two classes, the 
hopeful and despairing. I have tried both, and considerably prefer 
the despairing. ‘They give one the chance now and then of a 
pleasant surprise, while I have been ready before now to administer 
slow poison to the hopeful fellows in return for the disappointments 
to which they have laid me open.” 

‘‘But by your own showing,” said Lady Violet, eagerly, “ they 
have been in the main more right than wrong. You may yet have 
many years before you of usefulness in the world.” 

Gerard gave a little laugh. “I cannot flatter myself that the 
world would be much poorer if my work in it came to an end,” he 
said. ‘My brothers have each careers cut out for them. Howard 
has this place and the duties of a landed proprietor to attend to. 
Ted has devoted himself to field-sports, and I do not despise them 
as a profession, whatever the world in general may do. Lionel aims 
at being an army doctor, and will, I think, do well in that line. But 
for myself, all my earlier years were passed in futile attempts to enter 
one profession after another in defiance of health ; and, now, having 
failed in all, thanks to that ever-recurring impediment, and not 
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possessing brains enough to write a book or discover a new solar 
system, I should be rather a fool to suppose myself very necessary 
to the existing order of things.” 

“Then value your life, if you do not care to do so for yourself, for 
the sake of those who love you,” said Lady Violet, in a low and 
troubled voice. She had strung herself up to say the words which 
meant so much more to her than they outwardly betrayed. It seemed 
that her riches and health and prosperity were creating such a barrier 
between two destinies that longed to meet, that she felt well-nigh 
tempted to grasp at royal prerogative with the noble self-abandonment 
of true love, and speak out plainly what was in her heart. 

They passed again under the shade of trees, and so the only time 
in which he had spoken to her of his health came and went. 

Some years previously chance had led him, when on a visit near to 
Lady Violet Kneller’s home, of Glanirwon, to spend an evening there 
that had served as a bright initial letter to this later acquaintance. 

Emerging from the trees, they were talking of this former meeting, 
and she again looked bright, for he spoke of Glanirwon in much the 
tone she would have chosen for him to use. ‘I don’t believe it is 
ever daylight there,” he said, “and I even doubt its real existence at 
all, it comes back to me after such an uncanny fashion. It stands 
out in my memory as about the most perfect scene of beauty I ever 
beheld, dews and moonlight, deer and river mists, and I suggested 
to my friend that we should cut the dinner-party and dance, where 
you were all strangers to me, and take our pleasuring in your park 
instead. He did not seem to see it, so we went into the house, 
and you made it so pleasant that, behold, I forgot all about moon- 
shine and everything else in less than half-an-hour.” 

Lady Violet laughed. 

“ Are you always so merry down in Wales, and does the moon 
never get into the fourth quarter there ?” he asked. 

“‘ Never,” she answered him, according to his jesting spirit. “It 
is always full moon there. If you doubt me come and see for your- 
self.” 

“Yes, I will come,” he said, laughing, “either in the flesh or out 
of it. Magical arts should be detected and exposed. It is only in 
Wales such practices can linger,” and so they passed, laughing, into 
shade again. ' 

When once more they returned to sunshine the house was full in 
sight, and on the terrace below them the rest of the party were 
assembled, grouped round a tall, handsome man, who, standing 
beside Mrs. Danby’s chair, placed on a rug of leopard skins and 
scarlet, looked monarch of all he surveyed. 

‘‘ What a remarkably handsome man!” exclaimed Lady Violet, 
involuntarily, as they paused to look down on the terrace. Gerard 
did not speak for a moment or so, then said : 

“Yes, you are right. It is my eldest brother, ‘Howard the mag- 
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nificent,’ as we sometimes call him.” Lady Violet laughed and 
blushed. 

“T really could not know that,” she said, in deprecation, “ when I 
thought he was in Scotland at this very moment.” 

“Of course not,” said he; “and you only expressed the general 
sentiment. Come, shall we go down and join them ?” 

Steps leading down to the terrace were cut in the rocky hillside. 
As he put out his hand to lead her down, he looked up, and their 
eyes met. If they had held by the old time-honoured language read 
there, they might have been safe, but— 

“He does not really care for me,” she thought, and “I must not 
let her suspect she is everything to me,” said the other, with an 
honourable man’s repugnance to bid anyone share his invalid career, 
and an unusually modest estimate of his own attractive powers. Yet 
both wished those few steps would last longer, and went down hand- 
in-hand in a lingering content. 

‘So that is over,” said Gerard, with more emphasis than he was 
aware, as their hands fell apart 

“The steps down, do you mean?” she asked. 

“‘The descent to a lower level,” he replied ; and the next moment 
they had joined the rest of the party, and it seemed to Gerard some 
dozen voices, his own among them, were introducing Howard to 
Lady Violet Kneller. 

Sun-browned, dark, and handsome in face, and commanding of 
mien, Howard the magnificent was farther endowed with a good 
address, and welcomed Lady Violet with some empressement. In 
lively and agreeable manner the talk flowed on, and few ladies 
would have been insensible to the concern displayed by such a 
handsome man as Howard for the due enjoyment of his guest. 

“*What ! had they not gone to the polo match at Q , nor taken 
her yet to Ivy Cross Abbey, the great lion of the neighbourhood ? 
Why, what had they all been about? The last omission must be 
rectified forthwith, and what day should they choose for it ?” 

“‘ Where are you off to, Gerard ?” said his sister Ethel, ‘‘ you must 
be tired after your walk, and tea will be out directly.” 

“None for me, thanks,” said Gerard. “I have got to be at the 
stables for half-an-hour or so,” and he strolled off in that direction. 

Quite two hours later he was returning along the shrubberies when 
he was met and joined by Lionel, a fair young picture to look on ; 
fresh as morning itself, and without a suspicion on his often smiling 
lips of the moustache he so earnestly coveted to see there. The 
brothers walked on in silence for a few moments, and then 
Gerard said : 

“Prithee, why so mute, young lover?” 

“ As well mute as anything else,” returned Lionel, “ and I think 
the world is just the most disgusting, disappointing piece of humbug 
that ever was.” 
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stead.’” 

“‘ Exactly so,” said Lionel, smiling, ‘‘ and I dare say I should not 
care much, only that Howard always wz// come King Ahaziah so 
awfully strong, it riles a fellow so.” 

“ Well, my son,” said Gerard, “as far as your chances in the 
desired quarter are concerned I fancy it does not matter much 
whether he is here or not, and it is always well to face the inevitable.” 

‘Oh, I am not saying my chances were hopeful, and for that 
matter,” he added, grandly, “it is an open question whether I should 
have cared to tie myself down so early.” 

Here came a derisive laugh from his brother which he had some 
difficulty in not joining. 

“But what I say is, who was to think ot Howard turning up just 
now? We have had an awfully jolly time of it, and none of us 
wanted a change, not she or anyone,” said Lionel, discarding a 
nominative, “and it will all go to the dogs now. When a fellow says 
he is in Scotland shooting grouse, why cannot he stay there, and be 
hanged to him!” 

“What brought him down?” said Gerard. ‘Did you hear ?” 

‘* He said he came as soon as he heard Lady Violet settled to stay 
on,” said Lionel; “does he think no one is fit to entertain her but 
himself? She has done very well without him, it strikes me.” 

“She would make just the kind of wife Howard is looking out 
for,” remarked Gerard, coolly. ‘It is not impossible you may have her 
as a sister-in-law, if that will please you. You had better bear it in mind, 
and as for Howard he has only acted very naturally, and much as you 
or I might have done in his place. There goes the dressing gong. 
We are just in time: cheer up, Lionel, my boy, all is not over yet.” 

“ Gerard,” said Lionel, throwing an impulsive hand on his brother’s 
shoulder as they turned into the house, “ I’ll be hanged if I do not 
think you are the best fellow in the world. You make me friends 
with myself and everyone else when I would defy the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to do it otherwise. Here, Judson,” to the butler in the 
hall, officiating at the gong, “stop that old tom-tom of yours this 
minute, or [’ll »” and as a finish to the sentence he threatened 
the man with his cricketing cap just taken off and now rolled into a 
ball. 

For all reply, Judson bestowed on him a fatherly smile of indul- 
gence, and looked affectionately after the two fine young men as they 
mounted the staircase, for while he believed greatly in all the house 
of Danby, Gerard and Lionel were his especial favourites. 

Hard it is to stay the fleeting perfume of a violet, and not less 
difficult to keep an atmosphere serene into which a disturbing element 
has entered. It was even as Lionel had feared, and Lady Violet 
Kneller’s visit did not go on as brightly nor give such universal satis- 





“Which being interpreted means,” said Gerard, “ ‘and Ahab, the 
. king, slept with his fathers, and Ahaziah, his son, reigned in his 
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faction as before the arrival of Howard. It came about as naturally 
as water finding its own level. Almost insensibly, and on the very 
first evening, the large party that had usually stayed long and late 
around the piano was deserted first by one, and then another, until 
only Lady Violet and Howard were left there in possession. So it 
was in walking, driving—everything that befel on the next dayrand the* 
next. It seemed to Howard only in the right and natural order of 
things that the best of everything should be the undisputed, ay, and the 
undivided, portion of Howard Danby, Esquire, and that with second 
fiddles and half loaves his brothers should be more than content. 

Gerard had quickly divined that Howard’s eagerness to return home 
ere Lady Violet’s visit should progress farther held a meaning within 
it, and the hours were not slow in confirming his opinion. Whatever 
was going forward, Ivy Cross Abbey, or tennis, or dance, Howard’s 
place was ever at Lady Violet’s side, and his most dazzling gifts and 
graces displayed for her edification. 

It is not easy to decline the attentions of a host, and a lover has a 
trump card put into his hand when he woos in that capacity. 
Courtesy laid its trammels on Lady Violet, and made her Howard's 
companion in drag, or dance, or dinner, when choice would have led 
her far a-field; and it was the less easy to escape from the trap 
gathering round her that from force of family tradition or other causes 
none of the other brothers came forward to interfere with Howard’s: 
right. There was one who feared not Howard one iota, and felt 
that power within him that justifies courage and arms for any combat, 
but Gerard was deterred by other motives from seeking Lady Violet’s: 
preference for himself. 

That malady which had haunted all his previous career stood now 
like a barrier between him and the path that inclination would have- 
made him follow. Even now, and as it seemed to him, accelerated 
by Howard’s return, some premonitory symptoms he had learned 
well to understand were warning him that another struggle for life 
might not unlikely be at hand, whose issue no one could foresee. 
The slight estimation in which he held his own powers of attraction, 
made him singularly blind to the danger he ran, while concealing his 
own love, of cruelly wounding that of another; and so as the days. 
went on, he refrained more and more from joining in what was going 
forward, or seeking Lady Violet as he had done at first. 

One day, at luncheon, an expedition for the afternoon was being 
discussed, and a difficulty arose to find seats in the carriages for alb 
the party. 

“Put me out of your calculations,” said Gerard, “that will 
simplify matters. I must stay at home to-day.” 

“ Ah, that will set it all straight,” said Howard, “I suppose you 
have been overdoing yourself, Gerard, and are seedy again. So 


/ you are quite right, old fellow, to stay where you are.” 


“T have letters to see to,” replied Gerard, going on with his task 
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of balancing biscuits with great nicety on his setter’s nose ; but one 
at the table noticed with a yearning at her heart not easily endured 
that there was unwonted pallor to-day in Gerard’s face. His speech 

she obsérved was not frequent, for all that he kept up his usual 
bantering tone towards Lionel and others, and he strolled away out 
of doors by himself as soon as the meal was over. 

Lady Violet felt ready to do some desperate thing. Let a noble- 
hearted woman see the man she loves in physical suffering, and she 
longs at once to assert her right to be at his side, and minister to 
and sustain him. She, too, wandered out alone in hopes that 
some chance meeting might give her an opportunity of easing 
the weight at her heart by some word of spoken sympathy; and 
while framing in her mind how this was to happen, she suddenly 
came upon the object of her solicitude seated on a garden bench in 
a hollow of rhododendrons 

He was looking away from her towards the distant hills, his arm 
thrown across the rustic back of the seat, and his hand slightly sup- 
porting his head; but he turned on hearing her footstep. His face 
was calm and self-contained as ever ; but his solitary reverie had left 
on it an elevation such as she had never seen there before, as the 
light lingers in the west, although for us the sun has set. 

Her heart sank within her. ‘The immortals seemed to her already 
claiming him for those higher regions where human love and sym- 
pathy may not follow until their resurrection into feelings purer and 
less passion-tossed than those ofearth. Not one word of the speeches 
she had rehearsed came to her now. 

He rose up with his usual smile of greeting, and would have had 
her join him on the rustic seat, and when she declined saying she 
must prepare for the drive, he walked beside her towards the house. 
She knew it was useless to remonstrate, that his good breeding would 
not permit her to return alone, she felt humiliated, annoyed, dis- 
appointed, and to nothing but the merest trivialities could she give 
utterance. 

How different to that day on the hillside, when grave and gay 
topics had mingled so easily, and they had jested of another meeting 
at Glanirwon! She could scarcely have named the place to-day to 
save her life, and felt, with every step she took how enforced was the 
escort on his part. He gave her little cause to think so, for he kept 
the conversation up far better than she, and walked with deliberate 
steps when once he had ascertained the time fixed on for the expe- 
dition would not oblige her to hurry. 

. It was only when they reached the terrace, and saw Howard stand- 
ing outside the house looking towards them, that she found courage 
to say: 

“T hope it is really letters that keep you at home to-day, not any 
indisposition ?” 

“ No, thank you, I am al) right,” said Gerard, deliberately, “ and 
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the letters are not a poetical fiction, for once. You will see some 
country in your drive to-day more like your Welsh scenery than is 
usual with us, so I hope it will get the seal of your approbation.” 

Howard was waiting for them, watch in hand, and challenged 
Lady Violet’s punctuality to be ready at the given time. She 
promised compliance, and left them with an aching heart, both 
brothers turning to watch her graceful figure as she passed into the 
Hall. 

Do what he would, Howard could not fail to recognise Gerard as 
an equal, and that he felt his brother in reality his superior was 
perhaps the reason he did not oftener seek his society and confidence. 
Now, however, he was just enough provoked at Lady Violet’s delay 
to hazard a remark which might or might not be welcome to the 
hearer. That leisurely walk along the terrace had looked more 
satisfactory than it really had been. 

“Shall you congratulate me, Gerard,” he asked, twirling a 
geranium leaf between his fingers, to affect indifference, “if I prove 
successful in that fair quarter, and present you all with a sister-in-law ?” 

“You would certainly be in a position to merit very much con- 
gratulation,” said Gerard, coolly. ‘‘ Do you think your chances then 
so good ?” 

*‘ Well, perhaps, it is premature as yet to talk of them,” with the 
manner and smile that insinuate much, “but I grant that I am not 
quite hopeless.” 

The two men faced and eyed each other without flinching, and a 
handsomer pair of brothers could rarely be seen, although those 
who once staked their faith for the blue eyes would never condescend 
again to the black. 

“You have made a choice that would do any man credit,” said 
Gerard, “‘ whatever the result may be. Perhaps, as you say, it would 
be premature yet to prophesy about that.” 

They parted, and Howard was soon urging his pretty horses along 
the park with Lady Violet at his side, while Gerard sat at his desk 
and steadily wrote a letter that did indeed savour less of fiction than 
of fact. Once he paused in his writing, and while he caressed that 
heavy moustache of his unconsciously with his hand, gazed out of 
the window and dreamed and hoped and wooed and won in fancy 
all against his better judgment and conscious intention. Along a 
distant stretch of the road commanded by his window the carriages 
went gaily on their way. Howard’s tandem led the way, on the seat 
beside him was a lady. Gerard bent his head over his desk again, 
and wrote his letter to the end without a second pause. 

Two evenings later, the family had dispersed for the night, and 
when Judson came to barricade the hall door, on the steps outside 
were Gerard and Lionel, and the former taking on himself to fulfil 
that office, dismissed the old man with a kindly good-night. 

Gerard leant against a pillar whilst Lionel measured his length in 
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an easy attitude across the steps, and the perfume of their cigars 
made the night fragrant. The day had been unusually warm for 
September, making the cool darkness the more refreshing now, and 
the sky was thickly studded with stars. When earth fails, it naturally 
draws us to look to heaven. The brothers gazed upwards as intently 
as any saint or astronomer could have done, and as they looked, a 
shooting-star—that most pathetic break in the calm and majesty of 
the heavens—passed half across the sky before them, and melted 
into the blue. 

“There you go,” said Lionel, not too poetically. ‘ Vanished like 
my hopes, luckless suitor that I am!” 

** As brief, perhaps, but rather more bright, I imagine, than those 
hopes could have been at any time,” returned Gerard. ‘ Never mind, 
Lionel, it is a good sign to aim high for the first love.” 

“First, indeed!” said Lionel. ‘ Likely story, that, at twenty. I 
should not care so much if Howard would but let her alone. I wish 
you had gone in yourself to win her, Gerard ; she is much too good 
for him ; but you are different, and I believe she likes you best of the 
lot of us, after all.” 

‘Rather a moot point I should say,” said Gerard, ‘‘so we will put 
it aside, if you have no objection, for another. Lionel, has it never 
struck you we are one too many here sometimes ?” 

“As how, for instance ?” said Lionel. 

“Well, we thin our woods,” sald Gerard, “to give fresh develop- 
ment to the trees that remain, and it might be wise for us brothers to 
take a hint from the notion. Three of us very often as it is do the 
work of two, and two of one, and the upshot of it is I am going 
away.” 

“* Going away !” exclaimed Lionel, sitting upright in his surprise, 
and trying vainly to scan his brother’s face in the uncertain light. 
‘* You, of all people, Gerard, whom none of us wish to spare. What 
do you mean ?” 

“You know about this expedition of Lord A.’s to Egypt,” answered 
Gerard, quietly. ‘‘ He wanted a kind of upper secretary, sagacious 
adviser, and highly-gifted companion, so I fancied the post would 
suit my style of genius. In short, I may as well tell you at once it 
is all arranged between us, and as he is a very good fellow, and we 
always get on together, I fancy I shall enjoy the expedition exceed- 
ingly.” 

“But, Gerard,” said Lionel, in a voice from which all jocularity 
had subsided, “they say that expedition will stay out for two or three 
years at the very least.” 

“T know it,” said Gerard, “and that is partly the reason I am 
going. There is such remonstrance in your tone, my dear boy, that 
it forces me to speak more frankly. As my health now stands I do 
not believe my life is worth six months’ purchase from this moment, 
but a complete change of some years to such a climate as Egypt 
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«ight prolong my valuable life indefinitely, and one has even heard 
of marvellous cures effected there. It will be worth putting it to the 
test whether to live or die, I suppose, and either way no great harm 
can come of it.” 

“No great harm!” ejaculated Lionel. ‘For you to go away for 
years, taking all the brightness from here with one fell swoop ”—his 
woice broke there for a moment—“ exiling yourself with strangers in 
a foreign land, there to fight it out alone with life or death! Gerard, 

do you want to break my heart ?” 

And Lionel flung his unfinished cigar from him to fall wherever it 
listed. 

“There is no need to draw the picture so darkly,” said Gerard, 
with determined cheerfulness. ‘The doctors here, as you know, 
emulate each other in their incapacity to set me right, and if this 
chance succeeds—as why should it not ?—you would grant it worth 
the trial. But take the other alternative, and what then? What can 
it matter whether we say good-bye a little sooner or a little later? We 
are not sentimentalists. Our faith and affection as brothers need to 
be no firmer than now. Irely on you never to give me cause to feel 
less confidence in meeting than now in parting from you, and I think 
you may rely equally on me. The rest is not in our hands, and if 
our parting were to be this night we might go far before finding a 
more fitting moment.” 

Not a word came from Lionel for some moments ; then: 

** You are going very soon, Gerard,” said he, while a sudden mist 
seemed to him to obscure the brilliant throbbing of those stars above. 

“The expedition has been hurried forward,” said Gerard. “I go 
up to town to-morrow, to inspect the outfit I have ordered and get 
the remaining necessaries ; after that there will scarcely be time for 
more than to run down to take leave before we sail. 1 did not know 
this before to-day, but it is perhaps the best way of doing it. In the 
morning I shall see my mother before I go and tell her all about it, 
but I want you to know it now, for I count on you, Lionel, not to 
let me be missed by her, or my sisters, or anyone—not even by poor 
old Judson,” said Gerard, with a smile. 

There was silence again for some moments, and then Lionel epoke 
in a voice full of pain and passion, but also with a kind of enthusiasm 
ringing through it. 

“Gerard, I had rather be you than anyone else I ever heard of. 
You are as much above the rest of us as those stars up there. No 
honours could make you higher than you are, and death or life it is 
all one to you. I would rather be like you than anyone on earth.” 

“My career has been one of such marked success that I can 
easily believe you, you arch-flatterer!” said Gerard, but he spoke 
with indulgence, for he knew that the words had come from the 
depths of as honest and warm a heart as ever beat, and that his 

brother’s eyes, looking up to the starry multitude of the sky, were 
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full of tears. Lionel had not outgrown the age of hero-worship—it 
is not on record that he ever did—and he had not chosen his hero 
far amiss. A little longer they lingered on those steps together—a 
little longer yet after saying they must go. 

Next day, after he had gone, the news of his plans set the whole 
household in commotion, and the general consternation and regret 
over them seemed to Lady Violet the best satire on the uselessness 
of Gerard’s life as described by himself. 

“If opportunities had been given him,” said she to herself, “he 
‘would have been a leader among men. As fate has willed, it is his 
home and a narrow circle that have owned him and claimed his 
services, and is he less great for that?” 

The Egyptian expedition had indeed hurried forward its move- 
ments. In a few days Gerard reappeared to take leave, and the occa- 
sion was marked by that regret and hurry, baulking of desire and im- 
potence of speech that seem inseparable to partings that strike deeply. 

It was remarked by all that Gerard looked worn and white ; but 
he said it was only from the over-work incident to this forced march 
on Lord A.’s part. 

And Lady Violet was aware she had never realized what misery 
meant until to-day. Nota word of Glanirwon, of moonlight memories 
in the past or meetings in the future! He was going, and even sim- 
plest words of sympathy were frozen on her lips. He was gone, and 
she had only hurried forth at the last the things she cared least to 
say. ‘Time and the hour tortured her until the solace of night was 
gained. Then, sleepless and despairing, she gauged again and again 
the bitter result of a time that had promised so fairly. ‘“ Lionel 
would undertake impossible things for my sake,” she murmured. 
** Howard surely wants me to be his wife ; Gerard goes away without 
a word, to die in a distant country !” 

And next day, in good truth, Howard laid himself and his prospects, 
figuratively speaking, at her feet, and never had the magnificent one, 
through all his prosperous career, been more taken aback than by the 
very distinct refusal he met with from Lady Violet. 

So time went on, and before six months were over, Gerard, true to 
his presentiment, was struggling for life with the disease that, how- 
ever often baffled before, seemed doomed to conquer now. 

The result from the first seemed hopeless ; his hold on life was 
almost gone, and though he hung on between life and death far longer 
than the doctors had predicted, they said it was but the last grip of 
vitality so remarkably strong in some constitutions, and that recovery 
was all but impossible. 

When the patient still lived on, they modified this opinion to a 
certain extent. ‘ He might linger for a while,” they said ; and so far 
their sagacity was justified by the event. But the little while grew 
into a long while, and Gerard had made unquestionable advances 
towards recovery. 
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The Solons around him were puzzled—they were, indeed, wholly 
out of their reckoning ; but, to do them justice, they were even yet 
more pleased, for Gerard at home and abroad, and ill or well, had 
the mysterious gift of winning hearts. The tenderest care was 
lavished on him by the strange attendants round, and by his friend 
Lord A . 

When at length he rose from that sick bed, it was with a very un- 
certain hold on any earthly future, and it seemed scarcely worth while 
to traverse the weary stages of convalescence with the enemy still so 
near. With many a backsliding, with many checks, the stages were, 
however, travelled, until Gerard was at last as well as he had been 
when leaving England. And then what was this that the doctors 
began to hint about, and at last to openly predict—this that his 
own opinion began to confirm in a resolute way that was indeed 
new? 

They began, these good men, with smiles, instantly qualified by 
warning shakes of the head, to say that, with care, with a fair trial of 
the benefits of the Egyptian climate, and their own most skilful treat- 
ment, Gerard might yet live to be older than any of them, and enjoy 
health far better than he had known before. Gerard himself, who had 
so often faced death calmly, could not quickly trust his voice to thank 
those that brought him now the message of life—life with its renewed 
hopesand possibilities, its wonderful God-given opportunities, its glamour 
and its joy. There are some natures, and these not the least noble, 
whom joy breaks down as ill-fortune never yet had power to do, who 
will meet the one with undaunted courage and calm front, the other 
with bowed knee and with head abased. 

Gerard’s own heart knew best why he valued this boon of life 
so highly, but he was slow to believe in its possession, and the 
doctors had no difficulty in persuading kim to lengthen his stay in 
Egypt as long as prudence required. Until their unanimous voices 
had again and again ratified that hope that they had given him, until 
prudence itself had no further precautions to urge, Gerard remained 
in Egypt, then, fleet as a greyhound released from the slips, he took 
his way northwards and homewards. 

Not much was changed there. One sister had married, Ted was 
otter-hunting in Wales, Lionel’s coveted moustache had come. He 
had managed to get away from his work to meet his favourite 
brother on his landing, and bear him back in triumph to Dangerfield 
Park ; and that re-union, so little hoped for, left nothing on Lionel’s 
side to be desired. Little on Gerard’s either, only that his desire 
now was to go forward ; his home was only a halting-place, and no 
longer a goal. Such changes are the inevitable work of years, but 
large natures such as his do not forsake the old for the new, but 
rather expand themselves until they take in both alike, like oaks that 
mark the cycles of time by added rings. They talked together 
again under the stars, Gerard and Lionel, with unabated confidence 
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full of tears. Lionel had not outgrown the age of hero-worship—it 
is not on record that he ever did—and he had not chosen his hero 
far amiss. A little longer they lingered on those steps together—a 
little longer yet after saying they must go. 

Next day, after he had gone, the news of his plans set the whole 
household in commotion, and the general consternation and regret 
over them seemed to Lady Violet the best satire on the uselessness 
of Gerard’s life as described by himself. 

“If opportunities had been given him,” said she to herself, “he 
‘would have been a leader among men. As fate has willed, it is his — 
home and a narrow circle that have owned him and claimed his 
services, and is he less great for that ?” 

The Egyptian expedition had indeed hurried forward its move- 
ments. In a few days Gerard reappeared to take leave, and the occa- 
sion was marked by that regret and hurry, baulking of desire and im- 
potence of speech that seem inseparable to partings that strike deeply. 

It was remarked by all that Gerard looked worn and white ; but 
he said it was only from the over-work incident to this forced march 
on Lord A.’s part. 

And Lady Violet was aware she had never realized what misery 
meant until to-day. Nota word of Glanirwon, of moonlight memories 
in the past or meetings in the future! He was going, and even sim- 
plest words of sympathy were frozen on her lips. He was gone, and 
she had only hurried forth at the last the things she cared least to 
say. Time and the hour tortured her until the solace of night was 
gained. Then, sleepless and despairing, she gauged again and again 
the bitter result of a time that had promised so fairly. “ Lionel 
would undertake impossible things for my sake,” she murmured. 
“ Howard surely wants me to be his wife ; Gerard goes away without 
a word, to die in a distant country !” 

And next day, in good truth, Howard laid himself and his prospects, 
figuratively speaking, at her feet, and never had the magnificent one, 
through all his prosperous career, been more taken aback than by the 
very distinct refusal he met with from Lady Violet. 

So time went on, and before six months were over, Gerard, true to 
his presentiment, was struggling for life with the disease that, how- 
ever often baffled before, seemed doomed to conquer now. 

The result from the first seemed hopeless ; his hold on life was 
almost gone, and though he hung on between life and death far longer 
than the doctors had predicted, they said it was but the last grip of 
‘vitality so remarkably strong in some constitutions, and that recovery 
was all but impossible. 

When the patient still lived on, they modified this opinion to a 
certain extent. ‘ He might linger for a while,” they said ; and so far 
their sagacity was justified by the event. But the little while grew 
into a long while, and Gerard had made unquestionable advances 
towards recovery. 
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The Solons around him were puzzled—they were, indeed, wholly 
out of their reckoning ; but, to do them justice, they were even yet 
more pleased, for Gerard at home and abroad, and ill or well, had 
the mysterious gift of winning hearts. The tenderest care was 
lavished on him by the strange attendants round, and by his friend 





Lord A ‘ 

When at length he rose from that sick bed, it was with a very un- 
certain hold on any earthly future, and it seemed scarcely worth while 
to traverse the weary stages of convalescence with the enemy still so 
near. With many a backsliding, with many checks, the stages were, 
however, travelled, until Gerard was at last as well as he had been 
when leaving England. And then what was this that the doctors 
began to hint about, and at last to openly predict—this that his 
own opinion began to confirm in a resolute way that was indeed 
new ? 

They began, these good men, with smiles, instantly qualified by 
warning shakes of the head, to say that, with care, with a fair trial of 
the benefits of the Egyptian climate, and their own most skilful treat- 
ment, Gerard might yet live to be older than any of them, and enjoy 
health far better than he had known before. Gerard himself, who had 
so often faced death calmly, could not quickly trust his voice to thank 
those that brought him now the message of life—life with its renewed 
hopesand possibilities, its wonderful God-given opportunities, its glamour 
and its joy. There are some natures, and these not the least noble, 
whom joy breaks down as ill-fortune never yet had power to do, who 
will meet the one with undaunted courage and calm front, the other 
with bowed knee and with head abased. 

Gerard’s own heart knew best why he valued this boon of life 
so highly, but he was slow to believe in its possession, and the 
doctors had no difficulty in persuading him to lengthen his stay in 
Egypt as long as prudence required. Until their unanimous voices 
had again and again ratified that hope that they had given him, until 
prudence itself had no further precautions to urge, Gerard remained 
in Egypt, then, fleet as a greyhound released from the slips, he took 
his way northwards and homewards. 

Not much was changed there. One sister had married, Ted was 
otter-hunting in Wales, Lionel’s coveted moustache had come. He 
had managed to get away from his work to meet his favourite 
brother on his landing, and bear him back in triumph to Dangerfield 
Park ; and that re-union, so little hoped for, left nothing on Lionel’s 
side to be desired. Little on Gerard’s either, only that his desire 
now was to go forward ; his home was only a halting-place, and no 
longer a goal. Such changes are the inevitable work of years, but 
large natures such as his do not forsake the old for the new, but 
rather expand themselves until they take in both alike, like oaks that 
mark the cycles of time by added rings. They talked together 
again under the stars, Gerard and Lionel, with unabated confidence 
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and brighter hopes, and they spoke of Lady Violet Kneller. Lionel 
had not a little to tell of trifles connected with that never-to-be- 
forgotten visit long ago. In spite of his moustache, his face was as 
boyish and sunshiny as ever ; but, for all that, Lionel was a shrewd 
observer, and drew his conclusions sometimes with remarkable 
nicety. There was not much, perhaps, that was notable in what he 
said, for Lionel had tact, and Gerard listened almost in silence, and 
with little comment. 

Only when the two brothers stood side by side on the hall steps, 
before parting for the night, said Gerard to Lionel: “I am going to- 
morrow down to Wales, and look for Ted and the otter hounds. It 
was chiefly for that express purpose I came back to England.” 

**T hope you will find them, then, with all my heart,” said Lionel ; 
and both laughed significantly, and knew they were speaking in 
parables well understood. 

Next day Mrs. Danby was not a little perturbed at Gerard’s in- 
tentions, and thought it great folly on his part to expose his newly- 
recovered health to the risks consequent on otter-hunting ; but 
Gerard assured her he would observe every caution, and kept his word, 
since, though he went down to Wales that afternoon, Ted and the 
otter-hounds beheld him not. 

Lady Violet had not married in the years that had passed since 
his departure. She had tried to forget a certain fine face with its 
military set of head and heavy moustache, since she found it barred 
the way against all fresh interests and loves that came near her. She 
had tried to be resigned to the expected news of a death in a far 
country with which her life would have no ostensible connection, but 
in neither effort did she meet with much success. With how little 
indeed, she only realized when Gerard Danby walked once more at 
her side through the river mists and under the deer-haunted oaks of 
Glanirwon. 

What he told her there, what he asked and what she answered, 
need not be specified here. Herne the Hunter heard it perhaps, and 
the river gods and Pan—but they keep such secrets safely and only 
hint at them in sweet murmur of water and rustle of bough down in 
Wales. Anyhow, Gerard and Violet were married after a very brief 
engagement, and somehow no one who knew the bridegroom ever in- 
‘sinuated that interested motives had led him to seek for the hand of 
the heiress of Glanirwon. 

He had abundant work cut out for him in the management of that 
fine estate, and it was with a firm and capable hand he ruled his 
kingdom. ‘That that rule was a beloved one, that Lady Violet and 
he were the model couple of the country-side may be safely assumed, 
and no one held the belief more strongly than an aspirant for medical 
fame in the army, called Lionel, who visited very frequently at Glan- 
irwon, looking always some years younger than his actual age. Ted 
and the otter-hounds were always welcome too, but Howard was not 
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quite so frequent a visitor. Each time he came he wondered anew 
how it was Lady Violet had preferred his brother to himself, until some 
misgiving grew to mingle with the surprise, and as time went on even 
Lionel confessed that Howard became less magnificent and mgre 
human year by year. 

And it was indeed, a merry world that Gerard found down there in 
Wales, nor did its witchery lose its power, nor were his illusions dis- 
pelled, for although the years have now mounted up so that children 
play under the oaks and by the river, the honeymoon at Glanirwon 
has never known decrease or fourth quarter, but stands ever at the full. 


—PLPRRLOR I 


LOVERS. 


THEY stood beside the waterfall, 

A day their wedded bliss had seen, 
Love was the happy lord of all, 

And they his willing slaves I ween. 


Said he, “ The outer world is far, 
O may no touch its life restore ! 
And thou, my little guiding star, 


,» 


Shine only on me evermore! 


Said she, “There zs no world at all— 
Only the moss on which we sit, 
Only the sleepy waterfall, 
And you and I to look at it!” 


Said he, “ All other love’s forgot, 
Only the love of you and me; 

Our life for other lives is not, 
Only for us the earth and sea!” 


Said she, ‘‘ There a7e no other loves : 
What other lives than ours can be ? 

The world to sweetest music moves, 
And only moves for you and me!” 


he, “‘ The music is your sighs,” 
aid she, “ Your voice the music is.’ 
They look’d into each other’s eyes 
And seal’d the meaning with a kiss ! 











THE STRANGE STORY OF A SMALL BOY. 
By THE AuTHOR oF “THE Last ELM oF THE AVENUE.” 


a all came of my having a railway key and being made to take 
music lessons. 

Thompson gave-me the key when he was leaving last term. I 
don’t know how he came by it, or what good it was to him, as he never 
saw a train except when he went home for the holidays; but he was 
always talking of the convenience of having such a thing when you 
were travelling, and hinting at the mysterious penalties the Company 
might inflict if they caught you using it. 

He gave it me in exchange for a bit of Letty’s hair (she’s my sister, 
and Thompson was dreadfully in love with her) and a scrap of the 
bonnet trimming she wore in church. I stole that but had to ask 
her for the hair, and she brought out a whole bundle and said I might 
trade away the lot if I chose. ‘ Hair wasn’t worn much now.” 

Music was another thing altogether. Herr Otto Finke was an 
old friend of my father’s, and lived at Luckboro’, our market-town. 

He took a fancy to me—bother him ; and actually persuaded my 
father and mother to let me come over to Luckboro’ every market- 
day, with my father, for a lesson in German and music. I didn’t 
mind dining with him first (uncommonly queer messes we had, and 
lots of jam with them)—but the music was simply disgusting— 
(in the holidays, too !)—and the lessons generally ended by Finke 
getting to the piano himself, and warbling songs of his Vaterland by 
the hour. He did so once too often though—and zow I have 
got to my story. 

We used to come and go between Mosslands and Luckboro’ by 
omnibus. There was a Mosslands station on the line between Luck- 
boro’ and London, but my father never went by it if he could help 
-it. When he did, though I had the key with me I never dare use 
it, and began to think I had made a bad bargain with Thompson. 

One Tuesday, however, last winter, Finke got so carried away by 
his own sweet singing that he kept on long after I ought to have 
started to meet my father, and then got so remorseful that I thought 
he was going to cry ; or perhaps want to keep me all night. 

“‘ Look here,” I said, “it doesn’t matter. There’s a train that gets 
in assoon as the ’bus. I can catch it if I run—Good-bye!” And off 
I scudded, one arm in and one out of my top coat, for I was sure 
he’d object, or want to see me off. I had money, and there was a 
train, which came up long before I had seen all I wanted about the 
station. 

I made a dash at a carriage. It wasn’t locked, as I half hoped it 
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might be, and in I scrambled, but was nearly blown out again by a 
volley of the strongest language I ever did hear. The train started 
and jerked me down intoa seat before I’d time to get my breath. I 
was not used to bad expressions, and my fellow-traveller’s remarks 
made my blood run cold. 

There were ladies in the carriage, but he didn’t seem to mind ¢haz. 
He had a red, scowling face, with heavy red eyebrows and bloodshot 
eyes. All the rest of him was a mass of railway rugs and wraps. 
I had tumbled over his toes into the middle seat opposite, where 
I sat scared and speechless, till I caught the eyes of the lady next 
to him fixed on me. 

Ugh! such a bad old face! A tight, cruel mouth, with all sorts 
of coil-lines about it, and wicked, sharp grey eyes that screwed into 
one like gimlets. I didn’t care much for Redface by this time. I 
didn’t believe he would “twist my neck and chuck me out of 
window” as he suggested ; but I hated er all over at once, from her 
sausage-curls—grizzly-grey, two on each side—to her hooked claws 
of fingers that were twitching away at her knitting-needles, in and out 
of a big, grey stocking. 

“Hush, Sammy,” she said, quite sweetly ; ‘‘the poor child means 
no harm, and he can easily get out at the next station.—Where are 
you going to, love?” 

I could only gape in reply, and she must have thought I was a 
softy, for she twisted my ticket clean out of my hand before I knew 
what she was after. 

*Mosslands. Very good. ‘That’s the next station. I'll see him 
safe out, Sammy dear.” 

Sammy growled an inarticulate response from under his rugs. 

The third passenger had neither spoken nor stirred. She sat on 
the same side as the other two, covered with a big plaid rug, and a 
blue woollen veil tied over her head. I could make nothing out 
except that she seemed asleep in a very uncomfortable attitude. 

I sat in the middle opposite the old woman. It was so disagree- 
able, finding her sharp eyes on me while her needles clicked on just 
the same, that I thought I might as well pretend to go to sleep too. 
So I curled myself up, and gave one or two nods, and then dropped 
my face on my arm so that she couldn’t see it. 

Presently I heard the needles going slower and slower. I peeped, 
and saw the big bonnet and sausage-curls giving a lurch forward and 
then backward, once, twice; then a big snore; and then she was 
off too. 

I didn’t stir for a minute, for I saw that “Sammy” was up to 
something. He leant forward, and peered at her as if to make sure 
she was quite asleep ; then cautiously groped in the seat beside her, 
and hauled up a little black bag. He opened it softly, drew out a 
silver-topped flask, and closed it just as a jerk of the train roused the 
old lady. Sammy dived back into his corner; and she sat bolt- 
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upright, rubbed her eyes hard, felt suspiciously about till she found 
the bag, stowed it away behind her, and resumed her knitting. Only 
for a few moments though: with a weary°groan she let stocking, 
needles, and all go down with a run, and dropped back sounder 
asleep than before. 

Then from Sammy’s corner came a gurgle—soft and low—many 
times repeated, then all was quiet. 

Now was my time. I began to look about, and think what I 
should do first. Whether I dared get up on the seat and see how 
the communication with the guard worked, and what would happen 
if I pulled it. Ifthe train ad stop, I could make off, or say it was 
Sammy. He was half-tipsy now, and people wouldn’t believe him. 
First of all I went to the window to look out a little. It was pitch 
dark outside, and all J could see was the reflection of the carriage, 
and of the lady in the blue woollen veil. She was sitting up now, 
and looking intently at me. What an uncomfortable set they were, 
to be sure! 

I looked round at her directly. She was very young—younger 
than Letty, and s/e’s just seventeen, and not pretty—but so thin and 
frightened looking that I felt quite unhappy about her. 

She fixed her big bright eyes on me, and put up her finger. 
“‘Don’t speak,” she said in a clear whisper. ‘‘ Keep looking out of 
the window. Can youhear what I am saying ?” 

I nodded, and she went on, looking now at me, and now at the 
old woman. 

“If they get me to London, I am a dead woman. You are my 
last chance. Will you help me?” 

I nodded very hard indeed, and looked at the communication 
with the guard. She shook her head. 

‘No, that’s no good. I must get away at the next station. He 
is safe. Can you stop fer from following me?” 

I didn’t believe I could. I might have thrown a rug over Sammy, 
and sat on him for a minute or two; but that old woman was too 
much for me. I felt that directly she woke she’d see what I was 
thinking of, and strangle me before I could stir. The precious 
minutes were flying—the miles were hurrying past us in the out- 
side gloom—the girl’s big woeful eyes were fixed on me in desperate 
appeal. 

“‘T have friends who will save me if I can but get to them,” she 
panted. ‘Just one minute’s chance—only one ——” 

All at once I had an idea. A splendid one! ‘“ Look at this,” I 
whispered, and held up my railway key. “If I open this door, dare 
you get out? You can hold on outside till the train stops. Run 
straight across the down line. There’s only a bank and a hedge on 
the top. Lots of gaps in it nearer the station. There you are on the 
Luckborough Road. Do you hear?” 

I was quite hot and out of breath with whispering all this as plain 
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as I could. She caught every word as fast as I could think it 
almost. 

What with the feeling of my own cleverness ; hatred of that nasty 
old woman and delight in spiting her ; and pity for the poor girl, I felt as 
brave as any fellow, however big, could do, and full of ideas as well. 

“Give me ¢hat,” I said, pointing to her blue veil. ‘ They won’t see 
you're gone if I sit here, with it tied over my head.” 

“Oh, no! no! They’ll £777 you.” 

“Not they! They can’t interfere with me.” (I declare, I felt as if 
I could fight Sammy and a dozen old ladies just then.) “ Quick ! now 
or never.” I tied the veil over my head and lowered the window 
as softly as possible. There was no time to lose, for the train was 
slackening speed even then. I unlocked the door. She gave me 
one look that made me feel braver than ever, and inclined to cry, 
both at once; and in a second she was out on the step. The 
train stopped. I saw her skirt flutter in the stream of light that fell 
from our open carriage door across the down line of rails, and that 
was all,—and I was huddled down under the big plaid rug with 
the old woman wide-awake standing over me. 

“Drat the boy. Sammy! Call the porter; he’s got out at the 
wrong side.” 

“ Call-un-yre-self,” answered Sammy, all in one word. 

She pulled the door to and tramped back to her seat, taking 
no more notice of me than if I had been a cushion of the carriage. 
“Tt don’t matter if he has broken his neck either,” she muttered, 
“perhaps we’d better make no fuss.” The train was off again. I 
dared not jump up while she was in the way, and thought I must 
take my chance at the next station. 

“Oh! my bones and body!” she groaned presently. “Oh, what 
atime it has been! Sammy.” 

No answer. 

“Sammy!” She was up again, and I think she hauled him up 
and shook him, for something fell with a crash like a broken bottle. 

“You idiot,” she screamed. ‘When you want all the brains 
you’ve got, and more too! To play me this trick! Serve you 
right if I get out and leave you at the next station—ugh!” 

It sounded as if she were banging his head against the carriage. 
That and the fresh airseemed to rouse him. He got up and put 
his head out of the window for a short time, and then replied slowly 
and impressively. 

“ Now look here, old woman. None of your nonsense. When 
he’s wanted, Samuel Nixon is all there. And no man alive can say he 
isn’t,” he went on solemnly, holding carefully on to one word till he 
was sure of the next. ‘As to this business, I ask you—Is it mine 
or is it yours? Now then?” 

“Yours, I should think ; as it’s your wife who is giving us all this 
trouble. I wish I’d left you to fight it out yourselves.” 
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“Stop that,” said Sammy, who was talking himself sober and con- 
sequently savage. ‘“I’ll not have it put upon me. J didn’t want to 
marry her ; ‘hat was your doing, and / don’t want to make away with 
her ; ¢haz’s your doing, and if it’s a hanging matter, 7 am not the 
one to swing for it.” 

“Heaven forgive you, Sammy!” said the old woman, evidently 
horribly scared. ‘“ Don’t ye talk in that way to your poor old mother 
—don’t. If the poor creature was only in her right mind she’d be the 
first to say her old nurse was her best friend—— the only one 
she had in the world when her Pa died and left her.” 

Here she sniffed a little. Sammy gave a sort of derisive growl. 

—‘ And as to her marrying you; it stood to reason that she 

must marry somebody, sometime, left all alone in the world with 
‘her good looks and her fortune; and why not my handsome son? 
It was luck for you, Sammy, though you turn against me now. 
There you were, just come home from foreign parts, without a half- 
penny in your pocket, or a notion where to turn to find one; and 
there was she without a relation or friend to interfere with you— 
as simple as a baby—not a creature to stop her doing as she chose 
with herself and her money. It would have been a sin and a 
shame to lose such a chance! Of course, I wanted to see my 
handsome lad as good a gentleman as the best of them.” The 
old woman seemed to be talking on and on purposely; like telling 
a rigmarole to a child to keep it quiet. Sammy growled again in a 
milder tone. 

“Oh, yes. Say it’s all my fault, do! You can talk black white 
when it pleases you.” 

“It was your fault, Sammy. You might have lived happy and 
peaceable if you’d chosen. Haven’t I been down on my bended 
knees to beg you to let her alone when you was treating her that 
shameful that the whole country-side was ringing with it. You 
know it, and others know it. And I can tell you what, Mr. Samuel 
Nixon, if she’d been found dead in her bed, as I expected every 
morning of my life to hear, there wasn’t a servant in the place that 
wouldn’t have spoken up before the Coroner—and glad to do it. 
Who’d have swung for it then, I’d like to know.” 

The brute was mastered. I heard him shuffling his feet about 
uneasily ; then—in a maudlin whimper: “It was drink, nothing 
else, and her aggravating, whining ways. Don’t be hard on me, 
old woman ; I’m sure I’ve given in handsome to all your plans.” 

‘Because you couldn’t help yourself—you fool. Now, you see 
what it is to have your poor old mother to turn to. Your wife may 
talk as much as she pleases now. Who'll believe her when we've 
got it written down by two grand London doctors that she’s as mad 
as mad can be? Who’s to mind her talk, or anyone else’s? Aren't 
we taking her up to London just for the good of her health, to 
a nice safe place where she will be well looked after and kept 
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from getting herself and other folks into any more trouble ; and. then 
you and me will go back, Sammy, and live as happy and comfort- 
able as you please.” 

“They wé// treat her like a lady—eh, mother ?” 

“Of course they will; a beautiful place, and the best of living. 
Bless you she'll be as happy as the day is long. It does you credit 
being so tender-hearted,Sammy. I knew you couldn’t abide seeing 
her storming and raving as she did last night, so I just gave her 
a little sup of something before we started, and you see she’s been 
sleeping like a baby ever since. And the gentleman—where she’s 
going, you know—he gave me this bottle; and when we get to 
London I’ve just to give her a whiff of it on a handkercher, and 
off she goes as quiet asa lamb. No screamsor tantrums //zs time; 
and he and his nurses will be on the look-out for us with his carriage, 
and before she knows it there she’ll be as snug as you please.” 

This was awful ! 

What should I do? Were we ever going to stop? Was there 
another station before London? Should I be drugged, dragged off 
and made away with! I knew if they found me out it was all 
over with me. The pattern of the blue Shetland veil danced before 
my eyes—the noise of the train was as the sound of the roar of 
artillery in my ears. I sat up, ready for a spring and a struggle. 

A jerk! Another! A stop, and the door flung open. 

* Tickets, please.” 

I made one plunge. I flung the rug clean over the old woman, 
dashed my arm into Sammy’s face, and tumbled headlong out, into 
the arms of the astonished ticket collector. I felt him clutch me, 
and then the ground rose up, or I went down—down— into an un- 
Jfathomable depth of blackness. 


‘Hullo! old fellow. Better now?” were the first words I heard. 
Thompson’s voice! There he was with a glass of water in his hand, 
stooping over me. ‘Thompson’s mother was kneeling beside me, 
cuddling me up against her nice soft sealskin. I was on the wait- 
ing-room sofa, and about a dozen people were all standing staring 
round. ‘Thompson went and telegraphed home that I was safe, 
and then he and his mother took me to the house in London, 
where they were staying. 

I can’t remember much after that. I was ill for many weeks, 
I believe. I tried to tell people what had happened ; but no one 
would listen. They try, even now, to make me believe I dreamt 
it in my illness. I’ve got it told now though, and every word of 
it is solemn truth. Besides, didn’t I see and sme// Letty burning the 
blue Shetland veil. 

I’ve had no more music lessons since, that’s one good thing. 

The Railway Key? Oh, I left that sticking in the door. That’s all. 
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A PASTORAL SERMON. 


In the square, old-fashioned pew, 
Little lamb sedately folded— 
Prayer book upside down, while you 
Whisper “ Is it rightly holded ? »— 
Your big eyes must understand 
Something of the far-off land. 


While, with theologic heat, 
Our good vicar deftly handles 
Arguments which must defeat 
Popish Rome with all her candles— 
You, unconscious little text, 
Preach a gospel more perplexed. 


From the Shepherd’s fold you came, 
Into our glad keeping given, 
A fresh soul, a snow-white lamb, 


From the boundless plains of Heaven: 


To our keeping, out of His, 
“For of such My Kingdom is!” 


We, His sheep, have grown so old 
And so weary with our roaming, 
Sometimes we forget the fold 
And the promise of His coming, 
And too fain our feet to stray 
In strange pastures by the way: 


Or, God help us, puffed with pride, 
We dare set ourselves so surely 
On the righteous right-hand side, 
Whence we eye the goats securely— 
We, those nine-and-ninety, who 
Great temptation never knew. 


Only sometimes o’er the face 
Of a little child we linger, 
Half ashamed, half awed to trace 
Touch of God’s Almighty finger, 
Till we drop our world-worn eyes 
At their innocent surprise. 


So—the sermon’s at an end, 
Sunday morning’s duty finished ; 
Streaming out, hear friend greet friend 
Rome may hide her head diminished. 
‘‘ He do preach, our parson do! ”— 
I have had my sermon too. 


G. B. Stuart. 
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